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Yes it’s Our Birthday 


Two years ago this month Art INSTRUCTION stepped 
out into a cold, cold world—and found it not so very 
cold after all. Indeed the warmth of its reception 
was surprising. Within a year we had made many 
thousands of loyal friends—and the number contin- 
ued to grow: this in spite of the fact that we were 
born on practically the same day as the second heart- 
breaking depression and ever since have had to en- 
dure the society of that dirty-faced brat. 


It’s Our Treat 


Thankful as we are for all these good friends—sub- 
scribers to Art INSTRUCTION—we are not satisfied. 
We want more—and we know there are other thou- 
sands who want us too. We’ve thought of a way to get 
together. 

According to an old Dalmatian custom, he who 


ACT! This offer expires “APRIL 30, 1939 





reat “r 


celebrates his birthday, treats his friends instead of 
expecting them to treat him. So it’s our treat. And 
we are going to treat both old friends and new— 
those old friends who have supported us so loyally, 
and those new friends who will surely want to receive 
Art INSTRUCTION when they know they can become 


subscribers for exactly one-half the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 





Here’s the Treat 


For a short time (until April 30th) we are offering 
a years subscription to Art INsTRUCTION for only 
$1.50! The regular rate is $3.00. Present subscribers 
can take advantage of this birthday treat by extend- 
ing their subscriptions (for one year only) from the 
next expiration date, whenever that may be. Extend 
your subscription! Give subscriptions! Tell your 
friends! 


The rest 
is up to you 





[] Please start my subscription with the 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I accept your special birthday offer of one year (twelve months) of ART 


INSTRUCTION for $1.50 postpaid* (regularly $3.00) and enclose payment 


[] Please renew my subscription from date of expiration. 


STATE 


*Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 


issue. 
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| An unusual offer, you'll admit. 

; But it demands prompt action 

; on your part. After our reckless 
birthday enthusiasm cools off— 

| April 30th is the absolute dead- 

| line—the regular $3.00 rate goes 

| into effect again. On our next 

| birthday we may double the 

| rate—who can tell? 
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So send in your $1.50 now. 
Remember that remittance 
in full must accompany your 
order. Order direct as no 
agents’ commissions can be 
allowed. 


Use convenient coupon or 
write us a letter. 
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The pertection of style and the casual elegance of form for 


which Roger de La Fresnaye is famous are fully exemplified 


by this charming pencil study. Notice the effects he achieves 





how he accents certain lines boldly a how he plays them 
against subtle tones of grey. All with one simple. uncompli- 
eated medium the lead pencil ! 


In the pencil you have one of the most interesting mediums. 
\nd in Venus Drawing. one of the most versatile. Every- 
thing from the sharp meticulous draftsmanship of the etcher 
to the broad strokes of the painter is yours in Venus. lor 
Venus gives you smooth colloidal lead in 17 degrees of black 

a shade for every purpose... lry them | 
*Colloidal Process — U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 


CLnervtcan Pouce Company 


| loboken, N. J. 


\lso made in CANADA hy 


in ENGLAND by 
\ ‘enus / -encil ¢ ompany m td., Toronto 


\ ‘enus / encil C o.. Limited, | ondon 


April 1939 


Courtesy of Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc 
Detail of drawing reproduced actual size 








\nd w hen you use colored 
pencils ask for Venus Col- 
oring. made in 28 colors. 
Strong thin lead. Sharpens 


easily : safely! 


PENCILS 


10° 








A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) 
Apr: Drawings by Art Young. 


American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) 

To Apr. 30: Works of Charles 
Adams Platt. 


Amer. Artists School (131 W. 14) 
Mar. 27-Apr. 15: Lithographs and 
drawings by David Burke, water 
colors by Simon Ross. 


An American Place (509 Madison) 
Apr: Retrospective Exhibition, 
paintings of Arthur G. Dove cov- 
ering thirty years. 


A. W. A. (353 W. 57) 

To Apr. 2: Exhibition of flower 
paintings by artist members of 
American Woman’s Association. 


Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
To Mar. 31: Sculpture in bronze 
by Richard Barthe; Apr. 12-29: 
Sculpture and drawings by Albert 
Stewart. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 

To Mar. 22: Water colors by 
Marion B. Zimmer, Doris Porter; 
Ceramics by Ruth Randall; Fig- 
ure paintings by Helene Samuel; 
Mar. 27-Apr. 8: Water colors 
and oils by Ruth Gayler, Mar- 
guerite C. Munn; Landscapes and 
figures by pupils of Ethel Paxson. 


Artist Color Proof Assoc. (37W57) 

Permanent Exhibition: Original 
lithographs printed in full color 
by member artists. 


Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
Apr. 17-May 12: New galleries 
open with Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of Thomas Benton’s paintings, 
lithographs and drawings of all 
periods from 1908. 


Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

Apr: Paintings and water colors 
by American artists; 19th cen- 
tury and contemporary paintings. 


Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 
Thru Mar: Paintings by Jo Cain; 
Apr. 3-22: Oils by D. Burluik. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
Thru Apr: Tenth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 


Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) 
Mar. 20-Apr. 15: Sculpture and 
drawings of Charles Despiau. 


Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) 

Mar. 27-Apr. 8: Drawings by Jean 
Oberlé; Apr. 17-May 13: Oils 
and water colors by Jongkind. 
Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison) 
Apr: Chinese bronzes, potteries 
and porcelains. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
To Apr. 1: Paintings by Maurice 
Sievan, 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 

Mar. 21- Apr. 4: Murals; Apr. 
11-25: Recent paintings by 
A. Henry Nordbausen. 


Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To Mar. 25: One-man show of 
Katherine Schmidt’s recent paint- 
ings—figures and still life. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
To Mar. 18: Paintings by J. G. 
Domergue; Mar. 27-Apr. 15: Por- 
traits by Renoir. 


Sth St. Arts & Crafts (39 E. 8) 
To Mar. 26: Water colors, block 
prints by William Ryan; Apr. 
2-16: Paintings by William Fisher. 
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A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 


ART 


Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
To Mar. 31: Index of American 
Design; Apr. 11-May 10: Project 
Function Show. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 

Apr. 1-15: Late work of Arthur 
B. Davies, water colors by Lourie; 
Apr. 15-30: Paintings by Russell 
Cheney, water colors by Hoyt. 


Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 
Apr. 3-15: Paintings by Isabel 
Whitney; Apr. 17-May 6: Paint- 
ings by Harriet Blackstone. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Mar. 21-Apr. 5: 
Paintings by F. C. Frieseke; Apr. 
4-15: M. Hasselriis; Apr. 11-29: 


Memorial Exhibition — Alexandre 


lacovleff; Apr. 18-29: Recent 
paintings by A. T. Hibbard, N. A. 
Fifth Ave. Branch—at Sist St. 
Apr. 4-15: Paintings by Stanley 
Woodward; Apr. 10-22: Recent 
work of Hobart Nichols, N.A.; 
Apr. 13-May 6: Society of Illus- 
trators Annual Exhibition: Apr. 
24-May 13: Marine paintings by 
Frederick J. Waugh, N. A. 


Grant Studios (175 Mcdougal St.) 
To Mar. 27: Water colors by 
Herman Trunk; Oil paintings by 
Brooklyn Soc. of Modern Artists; 
Apr. 1-15: Paintings by Edmond 
Weill; Water colors, pastels and 
color prints by Fine Arts Guild. 


Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
To. Apr. 1: Oidl paintings—still 
life, landscapes and portraits by 
Lucille Sylvester, contemporary 
Russian-born artist. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
Thru Mar: Flower prints b) 
Thornton, Prevost, Sharpe and 
others; Mar. 20-Apr. 20: Land- 
scape drawings of New York and 
other states by George Harvey. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Mar. 15 thru Apr: Sporting and 
flower prints in color. 


Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) 
Apr: Paintings and water colors 
by Sanford Ross. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
Apr. 10-29: “Nudes in Art”— 
Exhibition for benefit of Lisa 
Day Nursery. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 

To Mar. 25: Paintings by John 
Koch; Apr. 3-22: Paintings and 
water colors by Charles Kaeselau. 
John Levy Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Apr: Barbizon School and 18th 
century English paintings. 
Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
To Mar. 21: Frede Vidar; Mar. 2 
Apr. 18: Salvador Dali; Mar. 2 
April 4: Original Disney water 
colors from “Ferdinand the Bull.” 
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Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
Mar. 18-Apr. 8: 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 

Apr. 4-24: Oils and water colors 
by Ogden M. Pleissner. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
Apr: Modern French paintings. 


Paintings by 


Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Mar: Drypoints and color wood- 
blocks by Cyrus L. Baldridge. 


Mercury Galleries (4 E. 8) 
Apr. 1-15: Group show of oils, 
water colors and scul ptures. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth Ave. at 82) 

Apr. 1-16: American Pewter; Apr. 
1-25: Victorian and Edwardian 
Dresses; Apr. 25-Oct. 29: Life in 
America for Three Hundred Years. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Mar. 27-Apr. 15: Oils by Doris 
Rosenthal; Apr. 17-May 6: Oils 
by Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To Mar. 31: Figure Paintings by 
American Artists; Apr. 3-22: 
New water colors by John Whorf. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 
Mar. 27-Apr. 8: 
Revington Arthur. 
Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 

To Mar. 25: Oils and small sculp- 
tures—Eugenie Marron; Mar. 27- 
Apr. 15: Oil paintings by Olive 
Leonhardt; Apr. 17-29: Oil Paint- 
ings by Ferdinand P. Earle, water 
colors of New York by Eyvind 
Earle. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 


Paintings by 


To Mar. 31: Paintings by A. F. 


Levinson; Apr: Group Exhibition. 
Municipal Art Galleries (3 E. 67) 
Mar. 22-Apr. 9: 44th Exhibition 
of oil and water color paintings. 
Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103) 

Mar. 15 thru Summer: “History 
of the Crystal Palace’’—where 
America’s first World’s Fair was 
held. 

Museum of Mod. Art (14 W. 49) 
Closed while moving into neu 
building at 11 W. 53rd. Open 
sometime in May. 

National Arts (15 Gramercy Park) 
To Mar. 31: Flower paintings. 


Onya la Tour Gallery (25 W. 8) 
To Apr. 1: Paintings by David 
Burluik and W. Henry Stevens. 


Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) 
Thru. Mar: Drawings and paint- 
ings by Vanka—agricultural and 
industrial scenes. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
To Mar. 27: Recent work of Ale- 
jandro de Canedo. 


This page is for your Bulletin Board 





Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
To Apr. 1: Paintings by Henrietta 
Shore; Apr. 10-29: Paintings by 
Edwin Dickinson. 

Pen and Brush (16 E. 10) 

To Mar. 31: Winners of prizes 
awarded at Membership Shows 
during past two years; Apr. 1-30: 
Spring Members’ Show of water 
colors, oils and sculpture. 


Playhouse Art Club (52 W. 8) 
To Mar. 25: Oils by Walter Jen- 
sen; Mar. 26-Apr. 8: Oils by 
G. G. Driscoll; Apr. 9-22; Litho- 
graphs by Adams Garrett; Apr. 
23-May 6: Lithographs by M. 
Seelbinder. 

Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 
Thru Mar: Lithographs by 
Gavarni; Four centuries of French 
book illustrations; Mar.-Apr: 
Prints by Cadwallader Washburn. 


Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Apr: Recent pastels by Peggy 
Bacon; paintings by Raphael Soyer. 


Paul Reinhardt (730 Fifth) 

To Mar. 31: Flower paintings by 
Madame Schaetzel; Apr: Draw- 
ings by Old Masters and contem- 
porary artists. 


Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
Apr. 3-16: N. Y. Society of Women 
Artists — paintings and sculpture. 
Museum closed Apr. 17-30. 


Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.) 
To Mar. 31: Exhibition of water 
colors, pastels and wax crayons. 


Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) 
Apr. 4-22: “The Stage” an exhibi- 
tion for benefit of The Public 


Education Association. 


E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57) 
Permanent showing of Old Masters 
and antiques. 


Society of Illustrators 

37th Annual Exhibition will be 
held Apr. 13-May 6 at Grand 
Central Galleries (Fifth at 51). 


Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Mar. 20-Apr. 1: 4th Group of 
Miniature Solo Exhibitions; Oils 
by Sara Bard; Apr. 3-15: Paint- 
ings by Ellen Glines, Maud Kerns 
and Elizabeth D. Sullivan. 


Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) 

Mar. 20-Apr. 1: Non-Conformists; 
Mar. 27-Apr. 8: Ecclesiastical Ex- 
hibition — sculpture, paintings; 
Apr. 3-15: Amer. Portrait Painters. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Mar: Paintings by Sid Gotcliffe; 
Apr: Oil and water colors by 
Abbey. (First one-man shows) 


Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) 

Apr. 10-22: Paintings by Meraud 
Guevara. 

Vendome Galleries (339 W. 57) _ 
To. Mar. 30: Three-man show of 
paintings; Apr. 1-15: Group shou 
of Graphics. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 

To Apr. 8: New paintings by 


George Grosz. 


Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Apr. 1: Oils by Marsden Hart- 
ley; Apr. 3-22: Sculpture by 
Robert Cronbach; Apr. 24-May 
13: Oils by F. Lyder Fredricksen. 


Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 
Closed during alterations, Mar. 15 
until sometime in June. 
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Au Old Friend 
ata New 


Price 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


NOW 


10¢ each 
$1.00 per dozen 


* | 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue New York, N, Y. 


























Your Search for a 


NEW TECHNIQUE Leads to. . 








AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 


The use of Weber AQUA PASTELS makes it possible to render in two 
different techniques, or in a combination of both. First, being true pas- 
tels that can be blended in dry form, they will produce a finished pas- 
tel drawing with true pastel effects not possible with ordinary crayons. 
Secondly, being a pigment color that will mix with water, the applied 
color can be converted into a rich wash by means of a brush dipped in 
clean water. Thirdly, a combination of pastei and water color techniques 
is possible, as the dry pastel can be worked over or into the dry or wet 
water color. Interesting effects can also be obtained by working with a 
dry Aqua Pastel on a wet or damp paper. 

Try this new dual medium. You will respond with enthusiasm, and pro- 
duce art work with new and interesting effects. 

AQUA PASTELS are offered in a palette of 26 selected colors, and the 
half-tint of each; also in Black and White. Sold separately, or in sets of 
12, 24, 36, and 48 sticks. 


Color Card and Sample free on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Makers of America's Finest Artists’ Colors, Since 1853 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS DRAWING MATERIALS 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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| ron the teachings 


KOB UT HENRI 


‘Tl have little interest in teaching you what | know. 


/ 
' 






Pen sketch by 
Henri made 
at the Madrid 
Ballring 


I wish to stimulate you to tell me what you know. “ 


Robert Henri 


Robert Henri’s eminence as a teacher is second only to his fame as a painter. During most of his crea- 
tive years in New York he conducted classes in the old Chase School, his own Henri School of Art, and 
later at the Art Students League. Few American artists have so powerfully influenced their students as 


did Henri; yet he taught them to paint with their own eyes, not those of their master. Henri was in- 





deed an inspired teacher, with an extraordinary gift for verbal communication and a personality that 
transformed pupils into idolators. Of Henri, Bellows said, “When I listen to Henri talk, or read his 
book, I say to myself his is one of the finest voices which expresses the philosophy of modern men in 
| painting.” The: book referred to is of course “The Art Spirit,” published by Lippincott. It is a collee- 
| tion of notes, articles, fragments of letters and talks to students compiled by Margery Ryerson, well- 
| known portrait painter and etcher and one of Henri’s most enthusiastic students. The publishers of 


“The Art Spirit” have permitted us to reprint the following instructive article from the book. 


oo 


and shirt, (5) tie, (6) coat, (7) background. .Of 
course each of these areas or parts of the picture has 
variations of light and shade, and of color, but at 
this stage of your work you disregard them. Your 
palette presents but seven notes, each to represent 
flatly its corresponding area. 


I offer you this process of making a study. It is a 
process | might or might not use myself. It is one 
way of doing the work, but there are many ways. 
This is only one of them. And it may prove a good 
experiment to you. One advantage the process has is 
that it is economical as to paint, and another advan- 


tage rests in the fact that you may accomplish draw- 
ing and design first, and later develop the color to 
its completion, thus separating two difficulties. 

You start by making a very simple drawing on 
your canvas, paying particular attention to the exact 
location, size and shape of all the larger masses: the 
face, its light and shade masses, the hair, collar and 
shirt, the tie, his coat and background. In this I have 
named seven areas, and together they cover the total 
area of the canvas. You do not go into details, but 
you devote yourself to making the finest design you 
can possibly make with the seven named shapes. 

Your palette is clean. You now estimate the value 
and color of each of these seven areas, and you mix 
a tone for each of them, allowing for each a quantity 
of pigment a little in excess of your estimate of the 


In making these notes you will find advantage in 
trying them out by assembling them, maybe several 
times, in a miniature picture on the palette, until you 
are sure you have made the most distinguished as- 
semblage possible in this way. Seven notes which are 
effective and beautiful in their relation to each other 
and which, assembled, will give the clarity of the 
flesh and the collar and shirt, and the richness and 
contrasting power of the darker notes, the hair, tie, 
coat, background. 


Let us assume that the model is a man of good 
healthy complexion, black hair, a soft shirt and col- 
lar nearly white but of a blue-green tint. A rich 
purple tie rather deep in tone, a gray coat, and the 
background a rug designed in dull red, dull yellow 





quantity necessary to cover generously the area in 
question. 

You work at these seven tones on your palette until 
you are quite sure you have made mixtures that 
closely approximate in color and value the (1) light 
of the face, (2) shade of the face. (3) hair, (4) collar 
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and green-blue, low in tone and unified by obscurity. 


Now, all of the areas of the subject having their 
correspondents in color, value and quantity on the 
palette; and no other pigments allowed to remain, 
the palette presents in a general way precisely the 
notes that are to be employed in the picture. 





The palette itself already looks like the subject, 
and the student who having drawn, leaving only es- 
sential lines, the placement, proportions and essen- 
tial movement of the subject, will be able to proceed 
to lay these colors on the areas for which they are 
intended with a greater attention to their shapes, 
their drawing power, their fullness and purity as pig- 
ments, than would be possible were they mixed in 
the usual way... 

This process is only one out of hundreds of proc- 
esses. There are many ways of painting pictures, and 
there are many kinds of pictures, each claiming spe- 
cial procedure. 

I offer this one process, without prejudice, because 
I think that it will fit the ends I see you working for. 
You will find that by its use you will be able to ac- 
claim the notes which give life to your subject: to 
make your canvas more rich and full, with harmony 
and contrast of color. It will help you in the simple 
and net statements of value whether they be values of 
color or values of black and white. 

I think you will see that by this detached painting 
of the picture on the palette in terms of color and of 
value, freed from the struggle with drawing, you will 
be able to weigh the powers of the colors and values; 
to establish the harmonies and contrasts; to become 
simpler; clearer; more positive in your transitions 
and to have, when the palette is thus set, a free mind 
to deal with the designs of forms, drawing and the 
characterization. 

There will be less confusion, less likelihood of fall- 
ing into exasperated and partial efforts to cover areas 
with insufficient quantities of paint, and these quan- 
tities of paint will have been better considered as to 
their general color and value in relation to the other 
colors and other values. 

I do not say that with the few flat tones I have in- 
dicated for this portrait, a Monet-like impressionistic 
picture may be painted, but I do say that anyone of 
you who might desire to paint such a picture, or one 
with a full iridescence of color, would do well first 
to acquire the ability and habit of registering on 
your canvas, in any way you can, an impression in 
large of the general shapes which go to make up the 
character of the subject. 

On the other hand, I am ready to say that with the 
palette carefully built on this principle, the founda- 
tion of a picture that is to be a brilliant and forceful 
statement in color, color-vibration, mass, mass organi- 
zation. in character, character-signification, may be 
laid, and after the first lay-in with this palette the 
palette may be augmented and arranged in the same 
way as before with additional divisions of color and 
value, to vitalize and complete the work already es- 
tablished in its broader planes. 

For the present, however, you as students should 
devote yourselves to the power of simple expressions, 
to do all that can be done and learn how much can 
be said with the simpler and more fundamental 
terms. 

It should be well understood that the principle of 
this form of set-palette is that a totally new palette 
is organized and set for each subject. It is possible 
to set a palette, very scientifically arranged, that will 
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be serviceable for many subjects, but in presenting 
this I have looked to economy of paint and to the 
powers of concentration on a certain scheme. 

Note also that after the palette is arranged you have 
in reserve your full set of colors, in their tubes, so 
that if in practice a note you have made should prove 
false, you can mix a new one to replace it, remov- 
ing of course the false note from the palette. It is at 
all times important to remove any colors or mixtures 
that have no place in the scheme. 

Your regular stock of colors should be as nearly as 
possible a well balanced: ' 


Red Red-orange Orange Orange-yellou Yellou Yellow-green 
R RO O OY Y YG 

Green Green-blue Blue Blue-purple Purple Purple-red 
G GB B BP P PR 


in correspondence with the spectrum band, and with 
these you may have pigments that will serve as 
neutrals. 

You will find at first that the study of your color 
scheme and the setting of your palette will take con- 
siderable time. With experience this time will be 
lessened. But in any case do not think you are wast- 
ing time because you are not fussing paint on your 
canvas. What you are doing has to be done anyway, 
and it will take its time whether you do it in the be- 
ginning or through the work. I am safe in saying it 
will take less time and be better done if done at 
first. 

- . + This form of set palette | have proposed is 
only one of many forms. I do not want to limit you 
to it. I offer it rather as a starting point for those of 
you who wish to use it as such. Nor do | want to dis- 
turb those who are satisfied with their present mode. 
| want you to act on your own judgment. 


* * * 


The following miscellaneous notes 


relate to figure drawing 


A study from the nude should be a study to com- 
prehend the human body. When away from the 
model draw from memory. Draw also opposite or 
very different view from what you had in the class. 


Better to give the gesture than the outline of the 
arm. 


Drawing is not following a line on the model, it is 
drawing your sense of the thing. 


A drawing should be a verdict on the model. Don’t 
confuse a drawing with a map. 


Reality is obtained not by imitation, but by pro- 
ducing a sense of nature. 


Making a drawing flow. stopping sometimes, and 
going on. 


Search for the simple constructive forces, like the 


lines of a suspension bridge. Continued on page 10 


Art Instruction 








Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries 


Alfred A. Cohn Photos 


This remarkable portrait of the old Spanish model and her daughter dis- 
plays Henri’s power at its zenith. The heads are reproduced here at large 
scale (about one-half size of the originals) to call attention to the interesting 
contrast of technic in the representation of youth and old age. Note the 
simplicity of the painting, particularly the handling of light and shade. A 
reference to the pencil portrait on page 8 emphasizes Henri’s searching 


analysis of character with the simplest possible means. 
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PEN ShHETCH BY ROBERT HENRI OF A STREET SCENE IN MADRID 


In this rapidly scribbled sketch we can see the suggestion of a picture already composed in the artist’s mind. It might be thought of 
as a shorthand transcription of the scene 


You will never draw the sense of a thing unless or twist actually occurs, but one is made to feel the 
you are feeling it at the time you work. continuity of movement throughout. 

Count on big line to express your ideas. When in trouble drawing a nude, look for the 

Keep thinking of the rhythm of line and of forms. straight line. It may straighten you out. 


Take the pose of the model, yourself, then you can In drawing, there are lines which travel fast, which 


feel the pull of the muscles. Make the legs as though carry the eye over space with a surprising rapidity 
they ran right through the body and land you at a nodal point, where you are forced 


to rest, and then take new departure at the same or 
a quite different speed. There are lines that are 
heavy, dragging, lines that have pain, and lines that 


The human body is terrific. Beauty is a terrific 
thing, as great as structure. Very few life-studies are 


strong enough to live. laugh. 
If you work from memory, you are most likely to The line around the edge of a figure on a white 

put in your real feeling. piece of paper represents the figure’s mergence into | 
Give the sensation of motion by distinctly showing the background—its place in air—and represents | 

in your work which parts of the body are movable depths and textures. Some parts of the edge of the 

and which not. Study to know which are which. Re- body are nearer to you, some parts are further away; 

member that the head is a solid structure. It refuses the outline will show these distances. At places, the 

to be twisted and cannot be bent up. The neck is a bone of the body is near the surface and it is hard. 

more loosely jointed thing. Then come the fixed At other places the body is soft. The outline defines 

structural bones of the chest. The waist again is these; hardness and softness. 

movable and pliable, but is followed by the struc- The lines which are important in “outline” draw- 

tural and bony place at the hips, then to the knee. ing are not necessarily those which edge against the 

The whole body consists of flexible parts, inflexible background—often the great line moves inward from 

parts. It is at the flexible places named that the bend this and travels across or down the forward body. 


Reprinted from “The Art Spirit” by courtesy J. B. Lippincott Company 
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A VISUAL DESIGN TEST DEVISED BY MAITLAND GRAVES 


Your sense of design—that somewhat mysterious faculty which may have been born with you or, more 
likely, developed by persistent art study—can it be appraised, evaluated, tabulated by means of such 
a test as is presented on the following pages? Mr. Graves, its inventor, believes it can. His conviction 


rests upon the experience of hundreds of people who have taken this test: professional artists, art stu- 
dents and laymen. 





Recently he gave the test to two hundred and fifty art students in his classes at Pratt Institute. 
Every one of the correct designs was preferred by the majority. Preference for the correct design aver- 
aged 8214%, For eight designs it was over 90%. A group of well-known illustrators, designers, interior 
decorators and architects averaged a score of 94%, Laymen who have taken the test have a lower 
score, as is expected, but the author reports that those who show unmistakable good taste in dress and 
in the home, register their xsthetic superiority in reasonably high percentages. 


Directions for Taking 


On each of the twenty charts are two designs. Each design 
is designated by the letters beneath it. The letters have no 
significance: they merely identify the units. 


On each chart compare the designs and check the one 
that you consider to be the better of the two, that is, the 
one that appeals to you more. The designs are abstract so 
do not think of them in connection with any application. 


When you have completed the test, turn to page 35 and 
compute your score by comparing your choices with the 
right ones. Your score will be the number of your correct 
answers multiplied by five. 





Try it on Your Students and Friends 


The author asks the cooperation of teachers and 
others in a position to give this test to groups. He 
asks you to write him the results of such tests, giving 
the number in the groups tested and percentage for 
each design of the test. 


Please tell the author also how students respond to 
the test. Does it arouse their interest in design; does 
it stimulate discussion of design principles? 
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So Much a Week 


HE about-to-be artist who 

is wondering whether it 
would be safe to start free- 
lancing, and whether he has 
what it takes, would do well, 
in this wingéd age, to look at 
the aviator. Is not the artist, 
indeed, about to essay a flight 
into the high altitudes of 
Art? 

The aviator, before he is 
allowed to fly solo, must 
spend considerable time and 
not a little hard and often 
unromantic work in the 
ground-school. This is well, 





Chapter 7 


more elegant and refined 
levels of Art as to talk about 
costs. Remember? I suggested 
that if the free-lance took too 
long on a given drawing, he 
would have to deliver it at 
cost or at a loss, on the as- 
sumption that his time alone 
(if not his skill or talent) is 
worth so much an hour. 
When you are offered so 
much a week to take a posi- 
tion as a staff artist in a serv- 
ice or a department, some- 
body is gambling on your 
ability to turn out work with 


So — youre soing to be an Artist! 


for we do not wish all our poten- 
tial flyers killed off on their first 
time up. And too many tyro artists 
have been allowed to solo a bit too 
soon: they have neglected art's 
greund-school, which is the art 
service or art department. 

Before we follow our beginner 
artist into one of these establish- 
ments, let us see what the set-up 
is. To know it in advance might 
save a few adjustment pains—even 
the acute one of getting “ad- 
justed” out of a job. There is little 
essential difference between the art 
service and the art department. A 
slight difference in pace, or tempo, 
perhaps, but not much in the 
bookkeeping end, which is the 
mainspring of the whole works. 
Both produce art, and both aim to 
produce it at a profit. 

The most important difference 
is that the art service must make 
money, whereas the art depart- 
ment, run as a service adjunct to 
some other business, may satisfy 
the accounting department if it 
breaks even, and may survive 
(though probably under a change 
of art directors) if it loses money. 
No business, naturally, likes to 
write off a loss in any department, 
so actually the requirements faced 
by the artist are about the same in 
service or department. 

The art service has only one 
source of income and chance of 
survival—to produce and sell art 
work at a profit. The advertising 
agency, department store, the 
printing or engraving house, the 
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publisher, and other businesses 
which maintain art departments 
do so as a convenience, or for 
prestige with clients or to save 
time or to centralize their control 
of all operations related to their 
organization. If, then, the art de- 
partment meets its requirements 
in this sense it may be allowed 
merely to break even financially, 
or even, through dull periods, 
show a loss on its books. 

What are in these “books”? Ah, 
they are very, very important to 
every artist in the service or de- 
partment—even though the artist 











Before deciding you're too 
sood for your job it’s always 
well to make sure you're as 
sood as the job deserves. 























may have a high and godlike 
scorn of bookkeeping. Those books 
are filled with daily and monthly 
entries of what bookkeepers call 
man-hours. Also, we might play- 
fully amplify this to include “girl- 
hours”—that is, the number of 
hours per week per artist, which 
have been occupied with work bill- 
able to a customer. 

In the chapter on free-lancing 
[Feb. 1939], I so far forsook the 


sufficient competency and speed 
to show a profit on the books. 
Often you are offered a try-out. 
Your skill must have been re- 
vealed in your samples and your 
personality in your interview—but 
only a try-out under studio work- 
ing conditions will show the very 
important — nay, essential, factor 
of speed. 

It may seem a cruel world, but 
even art work of superiative qual- 
ity can’t be handled by an organi- 
zation if your time consumed in 
producing it costs more than the 
amount for which the work can be 
billed. The artist who is sure of 
success and promotion in an art 
service or department is the one 
who is both versatile and quick. 
If you remember the bookkeeping 
angle, you'll see why. He need not, 
to be sure, be both. The artist who 
can turn out a great variety of 
work can take on such a continu- 
ous succession of assignments that 
he need never fear idle hours en- 
tered against his name in the time- 
book. The artist who is quick is 
also geared to service or depart- 
ment work, provided he can 
handle a fair amount of the variety 
of work in the shop. It is the slow 
artist of limited repertoire who 
cannot last long. If he’s only slow, 
his time record will show too many 
drawings, produced at a salary-cost 
of so much an hour, on which 
there is either a loss or, at best, 
no profit. If he’s too limited, if, 
for instance, he can’t letter or 
can't make a layout, he may run 
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up too many idle hours—and idle 
hours on a salary are a total loss 
to whoever is paying the salary. 

These two artists, by the way, 
will be just as good —or poor — 
salary risks to themselves, later, 
when they are on their own. Their 
bookkeeping may not be as accu- 
rate as it is in the art service or 
department — but the results will 
be the same, spelled out in the 
age-old see-saw of profit and loss. 
You can never escape it. 

But now let us have a look at 
the working conditions in one of 
these “art factories,” as the more 
hoity-toity amateurs laughingly 
eall them. Aunt Emma won't have 
her gifted niece, or that marvel- 
ously talented nephew exposed to 
commercial exploitation. (“Why, 
I’ve heard that they actually make 
the artists keep track of their 
time.” ) We couldn't, in all fair- 
ness, expect Aunt Emma to know 
that you need to be a lot smarter 
to get (and keep) a job on an art 
staff, than you need to be to play 
around as a free-lance, living at 
home and never having it put to a 
test whether your art is worth ten 
cents an hour—or that much. 


In the first place, it’s very bad 
psychology to go into any job in a 
condescending spirit. Any profes- 
sional artist will tell you that a 
year or two in a staff art position 
is the best possible post-graduate 
training—with the additional ad- 
vantage of getting paid for it, 
even though the pay may not be in 
the upper brackets. Moreover, the 
mere fact that you're hired at all 
means professional recognition 
and that even though you might 
not last more than six months, you 
need never again have to admit to 
“no experience.” 


Most art departments lack pri- 
vacy, but on the other hand there 
is good fellowship and more or 
less fun. You are given a time- 
sheet and required to keep a strict 
record of hours and fractions of 
hours spent on any assigned job. 
Some beginners are naive enough, 
or just plain idiotic enough, to 
take this as an insult, as an impli- 
cation that they don’t mean to de- 
liver full time. But how, if time 
weren't kept on drawings which 
are to be sold, presumably at a 
profit, could an employer know 


whether he were headed for bank- 
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ruptcy, or in a position to give an 
efficient artist a raise in salary? 
How about salary, by the way? 
That’s the first thing Aunt Emma 
will ask you, after she has been 
convinced that it’s a “nice place.” 
A beginner should feel very 
pleased if he’s started at twenty 
dollars a week, unless his samples 
assay higher than that. He can run 
that up to a hundred, or more, if 
he’s good. Beyond that, I'm not 
worrying about him. He can take 
care of himself—very nicely — 
from there on. If a beginner looks 
like a bit of a risk, or if the or- 
ganization is operating on little 
capital or a very narrow margin of 
profit, he might be offered less, 
with (of course) the cheery prom- 
ise of an early raise if he makes 
good, or if “business picks up.” 
Before the so-called “depression,” 
art salaries were high and easy to 
get. There was lots of work and 
plenty of money being spent in ad- 
vertising, catalogues and all man- 
ner of production involving art 
work. Since 1929 (remember? ) 
things haven't been so good—nor 
are they so bad as many people 
seem to want to believe. But many 
art services, really hard hit, made 
fair enough gambling propositions 
to artists, rather than fire the 
whole staff and go out of business. 
The artist was offered desk-room 
and piece-work prices on any work 
which the diligence and sales-ef- 
forts of the art service could bring 
in. Under the circumstances this 
was often fair enough; sometimes, 
human nature being what it is, the 
proposition was merely a device 
for keeping a staff of artists on 
hand without paying any salaries. 
There are exploiters and persua- 
sive promisers in every field, but 
it seems to me that any boy or girl 
who is old enough to be working 
away from home at all ought to be 
bright enough to know a phony 
employer from an honest one. If 
not, one unfortunate experience as 
a means of learning how to read 
people can be set down to profit 
rather than loss. The stupid thing 
is to go on working for an exploit- 
ing employer and complaining 
about it or developing a martyr 
complex. If you feel that you are 
being taken for a sleigh ride, get 
out and get another job—or stay 
en and get what you can out of 





the one you're in. Experience, any- 
how—and that is worth more in 
your first two or three years of 
post-graduate training than what 
it seems to cost. 

Certainly a staff art job, 
whether it’s ideal or considerably 
less than that, is your best start-off 
before venturing out as a free- 
lance. You find out what it’s all 
about, learn profitable, profes- 
sional working habits, graduate 
from amateurism, you respect 
deadlines and change the care-free 
dream-life of the classroom for 
realistic working conditions which 
will make it possible for you to or- 
ganize your own work as a free- 
lance as the staff work is expertly 
organized for you. 


In the art service or the art de- 
partment you meet »ther artists 
from whom you may learn a great 
deal. They will have had different 
training, and most of them will be 
professionals, not beginners. You 
will be impressed by their effi- 
ciency and their grasp of the varied 
assignments you will see them 
tackle. In some art staffs you will 
discover what becomes of the art 
students who had an urge to do 
some kind of work in art, but who 
simply had no imagination. You 
wondered how they would ever 
make a living at art—but now you 
see, and many of them make a 
very good living. They have be- 
come technicians—experts in some 
specialty like airbrush work, color 
re-touching, lettering or precision 
drafting — amazing skill, function- 
ing along one line where there is 
a continuous and well-paid volume 
of work—their spiritual urge di- 
verted from frustration in fields of 
art impossible for their attain- 
ment, happily satisfied and ful- 
filled in sheer pride of craftsman- 
ship. Some of these technical spe- 
cialists are sufficiently known to 
free-lance, or set up a small spe- 
cialized art service of their own, 
but most of them are better off on 
a staff which handles a large vol- 
ume of the kind of work in which 
they have perfected their per- 
formance beyond any point con- 
ceivable in the eyes of the imagi- 
native, creative type of artist. 


Apart from this type of staff art- 
ist, there is yet another, more on 
the negative side, who is happier 

Continued on page 34 
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SHIPYARD, STATEN ISLAND PEN DRAWING BY WALTER JACK DUNCAN 


It was with a distinct thrill that we came upon this exquisite pen drawing by 
Duncan at a recent exhibition in the Salmagundi Club in New York. But that mo- 
ment of pleasure was chilled by the regret that the pen, as a medium for illustra- 
tion, has been practically laid aside. And since skill declines with disuse there are 
few artists today who can make a really creditable pen drawing. This, it seems to 
us, is a great pity for, being a strictly autographic medium, the artist reveals him- 
self in every stroke of a pen drawing that appears on the printed page, without 
the intervention of halftone screen or the interpretation of an engraver. 

Walter Jack Duncan is one of America’s “Old Masters” of pen illustration. Be- 
fore the day of the halftone his work was in much demand by editors and pub- 
lishers. When, about 1900, the halftone came into general use Duncan stuck to his 


pen and it is still his favorite medium. 


Beautiful in technic as Duncan’s work is, it is not the way he handles his pen 
that makes his drawings especially noteworthy. There is in them a sense of real- 
ity, of authenticity that is often lacking in even the cleverest of many artists’ draw- 
ings. They have what is often called “sense of place.” Duncan is a good composer 
too —he is writing a book on Composition, by the way —and he gives as much 


thought to the design of his pictures as a painter does to his canvases. 


The drawing reproduced was done with a fine pointed pen, yet it combines 
delicacy with strong dark masses. Note that the blacks are well supported by sur- 
rounding dark gray areas. Duncan prefers pens that are stiff rather than flexible, 


though the character of the work to be done dictates the choice of tool. 


The original drawing is slightly larger than this reproduction. 
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GIRL AND DOG } STONE SCULPTURE BY WILLIAM ZORACH 


Art Instruction 








WILLIAM 
"ZORACH | 


*“Never under any circumstances do anything 
that you think will sell or please the public— 
but once you have done something to your 
satisfaction, to the best of your ability—sell it.”’ 


“J oracu frequently addresses the above warning to 
_ his students: an admonition which gives the key 
to his professional integrity and uncompromising 
resistance to commercial influences in a world fun- 
damentally antagonistic to anyone with a talent for 
the arts. He declares that, “If the student has that 
which it takes to become an artist he should become 
an idealist and keep in mind always what he has set 
himself to do, using his talents to the best of his 
ability arid never allowing any experience to side- 
track him from his purpose.” He exhorts his students 
to treasure their talent, to allow nothing to degrade 
it, and to do nothing to nullify or stultify the senses. 
He adds that the real student must live art, think art, 
sleep art, talk art and write art. 

The creative instinct of the artist is apt to prolifer- 
ate and find expression in multiple ways. In the 
Italian Renaissance, for instance, many artists were 
not only sculptors or painters but both; and often 
were architects or engineers also. Sometimes, like 
Michelangelo, they were poets as well. 

Even in the Nineteenth Century, in our own land, 
there was Samuel F. B. Morse, who was not only an 
accomplished portrait painter but the inventor of a 
number of things, chief of which was the electro- 
magnetic telegraph instrument which, at the time, 
revolutionized communication. 

It is encouraging to know that even in our day of 
specialization when men are herded into their sepa- 
rate functional categories, as things put in pigeon- 
holes, the creative instinct of the artist expresses itself 
in divers ways, as of old; and we occasionally see an 
artist like William Zorach who is master of several 
media. 

Zorach is best known at the present time as a 
sculptor, having exhibited his sculptural works ex- 
tensively since 1922. He is one of the leading expo- 
nents of true sculpture in our country; that is, he is a 
carver, working direct in wood, stone and marble. 

And yet we have seen water colors by his hand in 
numerous exhibitions since 1922; and, most recently 
noted that one of his water colors was included (with 
a stone carving) in the exhibition “Three Centuries 
of American Art” organized by our Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and shown at the Musée du Jeu de Paume in 
Paris (May-July 1938). 

Seeing his water colors from time to time reminds 
us, who have known his work for many years, that he 
had a successful career as an oil painter before be- 
coming absorbed by his present career as a sculptor. 

Zorach is also a teacher of sculpture and has had 
a great influence on young men and women who have 
studied in his classes at the Art Students League in 
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NOTES ON HIS ART, 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
WORKING HABITS 


By WARREN WHEELOCK 


New York City. He occasionally lectures at Columbia 
University and elsewhere. Now and then, he has 
written of his art and experiences and his thoughts 
on art and artists’ problems in general. 

Zorach, born in Russia, came here with his parents 
who settled in Ohio when he was a small child. He 
attended public school in Cleveland, and presently 
showed so much promise in drawing that his art 
supervisor arranged to have him apprenticed to the 
Morgan Lithograph Company of Cleveland—since 
the lad, though only fourteen years old, had to begin 
earning his living. 

There he worked for a number of years, mean- 
while studying drawing and painting in evening 
classes at the Cleveland School of Art. Both in art 
school and at his trade Zorach came in contact with 
several prominent artists who encouraged him to be- 
come a painter. He is grateful to them for their help- 
ful influence in his formative years, but considers the 
years spent at commercial lithographic drawing a 
stultifying experience, artistically. Nevertheless, this 
lithographic work enabled him to become a painter, 
for it financed several winters’ study at the National 
Academy of Design in New York City. He alternated 
winter study with summer work at his trade in 
Cleveland. 

At the age of 23—-having saved up enough money 
at his trade—he cut loose from it completely and 
went to Paris in 1910. At that time Paris seethed 
with excitement over cubism and other experiments 
in art and was alive with much-talked-of “New Art” 
and the “New Age.” 

There he met Marguerite Thompson, an American 
virl studying painting, soon to become Mrs. Zorach. 

He exhibited his work in the Salon d’Automne of 
1911. In 1912 he returned to New York, married Miss 
Thompson, and settled in Greenwich Village where 
he has lived ever since, except for Summers spent in 
country places—mostly in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Mrs. Zorach, a well-known painter and maker 
of modern tapestries, is represented in many mu- 
seums and private collections. 

He discovered, on his return from Paris, that the 
“New Art” and “New Age” hadn’t arrived. Getting 
established as a painter proved to be a tough propo- 
sition as there was very little encouragement for the 
artist except in commercial fields. 

Then followed several years of striving to gain ree- 
ognition as a painter-—and finally succeeding. He ex- 
hibited paintings in many museums and private gal- 
leries. He was represented in the Armory Show of 
1913 ( New York) and San Francisco World’s Fair of 
1915. At this time his work was cubistic. 
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In 1918, while in Stonington, Maine with his wife 
and baby, Zorach carved a boat for the child. He also 
whittled several figures out of wood with a pocket- 
knife that Summer. This experience opened up a 
new world that was to change his whole artistic di- 
rection and soon sculpture became his career. The 
more he enlarged his experience of carving as time 
went on, the more this medium of expression seemed 
suited to his talent. He felt freed from restraints his 
academic training had imposed on his painting. But 
he did not abandon painting for sculpture until 1922 
when he became certain that was the direction he 
was to go. 

Of direct carving he says: “The contemplative de- 
velopment of the thing appealed to me. I found I had 
infinite patience in working and seeking for the form. 
I am glad I approached sculpture in this way and not 
through the usual approach of modeling, which is 
quite another thing, a sort of working backwards. To 
come to the true realization of what sculpture is, one 
should begin by a consciousness of solidity and vol- 
ume, by carving into an inert mass to find the hidden 
form that is in the rock. The actual resistance of a 
tough material is a wonderful guide. You cannot 
make changes easily and what you do you do with 
great consideration and thought. Your senses are con- 
tinually alive, you are constantly on guard; you can- 
not take ill-thought-out chances, for there is no put- 
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Head of the Artist’s Daughter 


Direct carving in natural Maine Boulder 


By William Zorach 


ting back tomorrow what was cut away today. If 
something does go wrong there is the struggle to right 
the rhythm which has its own value. 

“Direct carving is more creative because in that 
method you are never copying externals but are con- 
stantly dealing with form in itself, for itself. 

“In carving one has to be very honest with one- 
self; in clay there are many temptations that do not 
and the easy way 
is not the art way. Real art, like real life, comes by 
way of struggle and suffering. It is the struggle and 


exist in stone, many easier ways 


torture that mould even the hardest granite into life. 
When a man is struggling he seems to put some of his 
very soul into his work and the soul of man is a very 
precious treasure.” 
Concerning his psychology and working habits 
which seem to parallel those of so many creative art- 
ists, Zorach says that he works best alone; and most 
profitably in the early morning—on Sundays and 
rainy days. He spends all the time he can grasp from 
a troubled world, day or night, at his work. He depre- 
cates an apparent inability to enjoy so-called rest or 
play periods wherein one loafs and does nothing at 
all; which of course does not mean that he works all 
the time, but that he seldom relaxes; has no set pe- 
riods of relaxation, though he does walk occasionally 
at night, which stimulates creative thinking 
cupation he indulges to the full on these occasions. 
His favorite exercise is the creative dance in which 


an oc- 


he harmonizes the co-relation of movement of his 
body to the rhythm of music; thus he gains relaxa- 
tion as well as physical exercise, at the same time 
expressing himself as an artist in another medium. 
During his Summers on the Maine Coast, Zorach 
swims almost every day. 

As is true of most of us, his working day is con- 
ditioned by circumstances. Sometimes he works only 
for an hour at a time, sometimes all through the day 
and into the night in one stretch, as the spirit directs. 
In making a portrait he works only from one to four 
hours at a time. He does his best work in quiet, 
peaceful surroundings such as country places afford, 
where he is not conscious of the flight of time nor 
harassed by a hectic world. 

He usually has several projects going at once, but 
concentrates on one until it is finished, though he 
may leave it for weeks and months at a time. con- 
sidering, criticizing the chief project from time to 
time in the interim. He finds that the first project 
does not suffer by a break in the work on it. His way 
is to have a great many ideas planned ahead in the 
form of small sketches. These graphic sketches he 
keeps in an architectural blue-print cabinet in as 
good order as possible. 

Whatever ideas seem vital, after a lapse of time, 
he works up into a large form. An idea may be sub- 
ject to many changes and requires numerous sketches 
until the final form of the idea is evolved. This is 
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the experience of the creative artist— always he 
learns that ideas, like children, require time to be 
born. 

Ideas that -inspire him suddenly, he confesses, 
usually never develop; these seem to be great ideas 
but they don’t materialize. The ideas he does carry 
through are of slow growth, developing from one 
form to another. 

Zorach prefers biographies, adventures, and such 
books as Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil” and 
Freuchen’s “Eskimo,” explorations in Africa and in 
the Arctic regions. As to books on art he says he finds 
most of them have nothing to do with art. Yet he 
buys many art books for the reproductions they con- 
tain. 

In Zorach’s work here shown we see demonstrated 
those qualities and objectives of true sculpture which 
he puts into all his work. By true sculpture is meant 
direct carving in durable material—in these cases, 
stone. 

The “Girl and Dog” (page 18) shows his feeling 
for full rhythmical forms which unite into a com- 
pact, strong and heavy unit of form. Nothing is super- 
fluous here and nothing sticks out to be broken off. 





Setting Hen 


Stone carving by Zorach 


One easily visualizes the rectangular block of stone 
from which it was carved. 

In the head of his daughter again is seen the same 
simplification and fullness of form; no over-develop- 
ment of details is allowed to upset the integrity of 
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Mother and Child 
By William Zorach 
Carved directly in Florida Rosa, Spanish Marble 


the formal design. In the modern sculptor’s philoso- 
phy, form is conceived to exist for its own sake by 
the way it is designed; much is left unexpressed, only 
the essentials are expressed. In the “Setting Hen” we 
see this strikingly illustrated—details of features are 
obliterated from the essential swelling form; no one 
misses the feathers—note the treatment of the up- 
standing head and tail and how necessary is this 
extra fullness on such a body. 

In “Mother and Child” Zorach again demonstrates 
closely knit compact design: all the parts are rhyth- 
mically organized and strongly built into a pyramidal 
unit; the head reinforced on the body by the way 
the hair is arranged. 


Juley 
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1 “A Girl Pushing a Baby Carriage” 


“Inadequate fusion—girl and carriage treated quasi- 
independently on different levels. Notation of single 
perspective—legs in profile, face in front view. 
Wheels lack functional connection with carriage 
body. Girl's face is incomplete—nose and _ hair 
missing.”” 





2 “A Girl Pushing a Baby Carriage” 


“The girl, as is frequently the case in children’s 
drawings, is not clothed. Wheels attached by rims. 
Puerile “‘open’”’ drawing—arm terminates in a freely 
open end a which is not in contact with the car- 
riage. Left arm b ends similarly.” 


‘5 


3 “A Man on Horseback” 


“Horse’s back shows boldly through rider's body; 
rider’s body shows through his arm. Face without 
eye and ear. These grossly incomplete faces are 
common among drawings of children.” 


4 “4 Man on Horseback” 


“This drawing was executed slowly, with great care, 
and the artist was an accomplished horseman. Aside 
from the obvious disproportions, one notes that the 
man lacks arms completely, that the horse has only 
two legs to stand on, and one of these has an an- 
thropomorphic foot, and that neither man nor horse 
has adequate facial features. Most striking of all, 
however, is the absence of bit, of bridle and of 
reins. Certainly these, together with the -horse’s 
mouth and the rider’s arms and hands, might logically 
be expected to be uppermost in a horseman’s con- 
ception of a man on horseback. Such a lack of the 
very essentials of functional connection gives a very 
clear example of asyndesis in the adult.” 
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Doctors 





Exhibit 


“FUNCTIONAL INADEQUACY” 


in Drawing 


Physicians of Johns Hopkins Hospital serve as 
guinea pigs to demonstrate that in certain areas 
of mentality people never grow up. 


Drawings and excerpts by permission of Dr. 


You may be a full-time staff physician in 
a great hospital, with years of theoretical 
and practical work in the clinical, medi- 
cal and surgical branches, with their 
requisites of inductive-deductive logic 
behind you; plus, perhaps, post-graduate 
training in surgery, pediatrics, internal 
medicine, neurology or psychiatry; yet 
when someone puts a lead pencil in your 
hand and asks you to draw a girl push- 
ing a baby carriage, you are as helpless 
as you were when, but a few years back, 
the baby carriage was your sole means of 
getting around in the world. What’s 
more, you are about as well pleased with 
your outlandish efforts as you were when 
you made childish scribbles on the fly- 
leaf of your third grade reader. 


That super-trained brain of yours— 
with corresponding hand skills in such 
pastimes as removing gall stones and cor- 
recting anatomical deformities — doesn’t 
help you a bit when “you fall back upon 
a mode of symbolization abandoned in 
childhood.” Unless you have been trained 
in drawing you find yourself exactly 
where you left off—when you quit draw- 
ing at the age of seven or eight. Your 
graphic language will certainly be as 
puerile as the accompanying drawings, 
made by physicians at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital under the direction of Norman 
Cameron in a study of “Functional Im- 
maturity in the Symbolization of Scien- 
tifically Trained Adults” and reported in 
the JourNnat or PsycHotocy, Vol. 6, 
July 1938. 


In his exposé, Dr. Cameron is not try- 
ing to show up the doctors especially. 
No indeed; he merely took the handiest 
subjects for his experiments. Lawyers 
might have served as well, or clergymen, 
or college presidents. Not quite as well 
perhaps; for is not a surgeon’s failure to 
express with his pencil even a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of human anatomy, 
rather startling? Witness the foot work in 
drawing No. 2, a rendering by “a highly 
trained pediatrician,” in which “one heel 
is drawn less with regard to nature than 
to available space left by the other foot,” 
a characteristically childish conception. 


Dr. Cameron is not at all concerned 
with the technic of drawing, as his criti- 
cisms of the individual sketches indicate. 


He says: “Our interest rests not pri- 
marily in the techniques but in the kind 
of logic demonstrated in the drawings of 
scientifically trained adults. For here we 
have mature adults producing graphic 


Norman Cameron and The Journal of Psychology 


symbolization to order, in what is for 
them, individually, a practically undevel- 
oped field. In the adult’s product we shall 
look, not for improvement in dexterity, 
but rather for evidence of his social 
maturation as evidenced in the degree to 
which his anticipation of the needs of 
others appears in this now unfamiliar 
mode of representation. Such evidence 
should appear im the form of explicit 
dynamic links that represent relation- 
ships in a manner suggesting a socially 
mature integration of thought. Do the 
drawings of adults untrained in drawing 
show the asyndetic* want of logic and 
of natural synthesis usually considered 
as typical of the child? And what, espe- 
cially, is the situation in persens gener- 
ally conceded to be unusually familiar 
with mature, well-integrated thinking— 
the scientifically trained adult?” 


Well, the situation is rather clearly 
brought to light in the drawings pro- 
duced. They show “most of the principal 
characteristics of functional immaturity, 
e.g., inadequate fusion, ineongruities, 
arbitrary representations of functional 
relations such as are typical of children, 
grossly inadequate grasp of the needs of 
others for explicit links in functional 
units (asyndesis), and an uncritical atti- 
tude of self-satisfaction with the results.” 


The thing that impresses us most in 
Dr. Cameron’s experiment is the unex- 
pected self-satisfaction of the doctors 
with their miserably inadequate draw- 
ings. Dr. Cameron says: “The highly de- 
veloped self-criticism of the trained scien- 
tist does not carry over into alien fields. 
In his scientific thinking he has been led 
through rigorous training to adopt a sys- 
tem of rules and conventions, which then 
constitutes his scientific critique. To this 
he must subject everything in his spe- 
cialty, but not necessarily anything else. 
We have seen that in his drawing he is 
apt to think as a child and even to ex- 
hibit the attitudes of a child toward his 
work.” 

Of course the rather depressing con- 
clusion we must draw from this experi- 
ment of Cameron’s is that the best of us 
must be functioning on a rather low level 
of intelligence in many neglected areas 
of mentality—as may amply be evidenced 
by the present cockeyed state of world 
affairs. 


*Asyndetic: lack of functional intercon- 
nection between parts. 
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In which a well-known Print Dealer tells the Artist 
what sort of pictures tempt the prospective Buyer 


FLIZABETH WHITMORE 


AVEN'T you artists often 
wished you knew your 
public better? Not the 

crities, who explain you and 
file you in appropriate 
pigeonholes, not the museum 
officials who exhibit your 
work, and, if you are lucky, 
buy for the permanent col- 
lection, nor even the great 
collectors, of whom there are, 
after all, not enough to go 
around. No, I mean the lay- 
man, who, if he is interested 
at all, wants your picture for 
its own sake, as a cherished 
possession. 

He is singularly hard to meet. 
If he goes to a studio tea, he is 
overawed by your superior attain- 
ments, and the technical short-cuts 
you use in talking to each other; 
at an exhibition, he is sometimes 
bored, sometimes inquisitive and 
diverted, but as he goes out, you 
can often overhear him say “Well, 
I shouldn’t want to live with that!” 
You cannot, alas, judge his desires 
by his purchases, since he hasn't 
unlimited means, and _ picture 
prices are not uniform. So often 
his first choice proved too costly, 
and he has either to take second 
or third best, or not buy. How are 
you to bridge the gap, find out 
what sort of person he is, and 
what he does want “to live with”? 

The dealer must do just that. 
His very existence depends on win- 
ning his client’s confidence, and 
building upon that humble and 
sincere, but at first defiant “I don’t 
know anything about Art but | 
know what I like!” He must dis- 
cover and analyze that liking, 
make it more precise and con- 
scious, develop and broaden it if 
he can, but never, under pain 
of turning a sincere seeker for 
beauty into a devotee of half- 
digested theories, contradict or 
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Connecticut Pastoral 





The original, in two colors, is 5 x 3% inches 


argue it away. Approached thus 
gently, the client opens his heart, 
and reveals certain definite needs 
for you to meet. Perhaps a glimpse 
at experiences and _ conclusions, 
gathered through years as a dealer 
and lecturer in one small field of 
art — contemporary prints — will 
help bring you a little closer to a 
potential friend—shy, but capable 
of stores of appreciation and some 
material support. I promise that 
the conclusions are based on actual 
records of sales, or of desires to 
possess, so strong that only price 
hindered their realization. 


Elizabeth Whitmore 


In 1924 Elizabeth Whitmore opened her 
“Print Corner” at Hingham Center, 
Massachusetts. This is not a shop but a 
distributing center from which Mrs. 
Whitmore sends work to retailers and ex- 
hibitors at a distance, or on approval to 
private collectors. She prepares special 
exhibitions for museums, colleges and 
associations of various kinds. At the 
Print Corner, print lovers may see exhi- 
bitions and consult portfolios of the 
work of many noted printmakers. Her 
experience with all kinds of purchasers 
has taught Mrs. Whitmore just what 
kinds of pictures are likely to find 
buyers. That is something of vital inter- 
est to most artists whether they be print- 
makers or painters of easel pictures. 


Wood Engraving by Thomas Nason 


The layman - patron, then, 
as I know him, approaches 
his purchase as something 
momentous and exciting. He 
has nerved himself to part 
with a slice of his little lux- 
ury fund, and he mustn't 
make a mistake! One early 
client, a perfect stranger, 
came in fairly panting out 
“I've come for a spiritual ad- 
venture; I’ve had pictures 
given me, but I've never 
bought one for myself, and 
now I’ve saved up and I'm 
going to! It must look right 
over my desk, and be some- 
thing I shall always love.” After 
an exciting hour’s search, she se- 
lected André Smith’s Caen, and 
now when she lifts her eyes from 
work its long rectangle with the 
tranquil river slipping past the 
little sunlit, towered city is like a 
window out into a land of peace. 

Ruying for a gift (so many pur- 
chasers are unselfish! ) is an equally 
tense experience. At my first ex- 
hibition my seven-year-old daugh- 
ter came flying to me clutching a 
dollar-bill and pouring out in a 
single breath: “Oh Mummy Ive 
found a little horse here such a 
kind little horse an’ I love horses 
an’ Daddy loves prints ‘n’ I’ve a 
dollar—ple-ease may I buy it for 
him?” She did, and the little 
Stefano della Bella proved a wise 
investment. Those two purchasers 
differ from the ordinary layman 
chiefly in being more articulate; 
yet even the most restrained show. 
in a tightening of the hands and 
a sparkle of the eyes, that they, 
too, find picture-buying an adven- 
ture. 

They also reveal your patron’s 
basic demand—something to hang 
on the wall, and something to love 
—healthy requirements, both — 
and both essentially what the 
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Greeks asked from Phidias, the 
Florentines from Giotto or Ghir- 
landaio. But both rule out certain 
types that many of you experiment 
with, for your own delectation and 
that of a more specialized public. 
The solid wall, on whose perma- 
nent stability we unconsciously 
depend, simply refuses to associate 
itself in their minds with challeng- 
ing studies in perspective from un- 
usual points of view, or with emo- 
tional chairs and houses that droop 
and crumple under our eyes. I re- 
member one young couple, bend- 
ing over a portfolio, almost 
resolved on the purchase of a gay, 
beautifully - drawn Ganso litho- 
graph of a tea-table with a checked 
cloth and all the tea things. As 
they lifted it up and held it off for 
a final inspection, they cried in 
dismay, “We could never hang 
that on the dining-room wall; the 
cups would slide right off!” So 
they would; Ganso had drawn it 
looking straight down on the table 
top. 

How does the second demand, 
wanting something to love, affect 
the choice? Frankly, subject is 
likely to be a strong factor. But is 
that so discouraging? It actually 
provides a common _ meeting- 
ground; what he loves, he usually 
knows and expects you to know 
even better; if you do, he'll rec- 
ognize and appreciate. A certain 
bluff friend, who had bred and 
schooled horses, but looked little 
at pictures, greeted Elizabeth Nor- 
ton’s Mare and Foal with “Boy, 
that’s darned good: See, I can put 
my hand over the colt and tell how 
old he is by just looking at the 
mare’s figger. That girl knows 
horses!” But our patron isn’t ask- 
ing for any dry, correct diagram: 
the subject stirs him, and he ex- 
pects you to share his thrill and 
make it articulate, and even 
keener. John Taylor Arms’ Thirty 
Knots or Better has been a favor- 
ite purchase for schoolboys (and 
their fathers) not just because it 
is a destroyer, but also because the 
artist, when he served as a naviga- 
tion officer on the U. S. S. De- 
stroyer Montgomery, exulted in its 
grim, swift tearing through the 
waves day after day. His expressed 
emotion kindled the boys, and 
some even discovered the means of 
expression: the stern, iron cclor- 
ing, the swift, forward rush of the 
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“The Wood-Lot” by Albert W. Barker is a very popular 
etching expressing the joy in struggle with natural forces 





John Taylor Arms, once a navigation officer on a destroyer, put 
something into this aquatint (91% x 4%) that has made it a 


great favorite with boys—-and their fathers 


lines, the quickening rhythm of 
white foam-curls along the hull. 
Yes, if you accept the common 
ground offered by your patron, he 
will grasp not only what you know, 
but what you feel, and often sur- 
prise you with his sensitive reac- 
tion. 

Further, you are likely to find 
him studying his new treasure 
with increasing excitement over 
texture and lines, arguing over a 
preference for clean, dainty etch- 
ing-line, or the misty or velvet sur- 
face of lithograph, peering through 
the glass to detect just what is there 
and how it’s done—developing a 
taste not only for drawing and com- 
position, but for the medium it- 
self. You should have seen, for ex- 
ample, the two big Exeter boys so 
fascinated by one of Mr. Arms’ 
early gems (Place Pluméreau) 
that they scraped together the re- 
mains of two depleted allowances, 
and poured the little heap of silver 








Toilers of the sea, as dramatized by Gordon Grant in 
“Hauling the Net,”’ have a wide appeal. Only one who has 


known the sea intimately, as has this artist, 
such subjects with conviction 


tion for many print lovers 


into my hand “So that we can keep 
it in our study and look at it close 
up whenever we like.” 

Incidentally, your patron has 
often an oddly just sense of scale; 
he likes densely wrought prints 
small, so that they can be held in 
the hand like a jewel. Even where 
price is not a factor, a_ perfect 
little print like Nason’s “Connect- 
icut Pastoral” rouses him to a 
kind of protective affection. In- 
deed, he distrusts a large print at 
a low price; a lovely “little one” 
he feels may be accepted fairly for, 
say, $5.00, since the artist does not 
have to cover so much copper. But 
he pulls back distrustfully from a 
standard size print at so low a 
price. He wants to know why—as 
with any other bargain! 

To return, however, to the ques- 
tion of subject: What will catch 
his eye? The range is pretty wide 

animals, ships, trees, stretches 
of cloud-shadowed hillside, 
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Hugh Fisher's “Hall Stairs, Winchester’ (7 x 
8) seems to have a message of peaceful medita- 
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Lovers of horseflesh—and action—frequently select Rodney 
Thomson's “Empty Saddle.’ The etching (7 x 6) is of 
great technical excellence 








Thomas Handforth’s fawns have been accepted joyfully by 
print buyers, even during depression years 


glimpses of faraway lands — in 
short, anything that appeals either 
to happy memories or to day- 
dreams. For example, a snug little 
house bowered in trees always 
find lovers: Arms’ silvery Maine 
House, and Nason’s House in Digby 
sold out early; Barker’s Deep Holl- 
low has gone unusually well. Or a 
gallant tussle with wind and 
storm (Grant’s Hauling the Net 
and Barker's Wood-Lot) set the 
blood dancing, even if one only 
dreams of sea or winter woods. The 
customer's preference is colored by 
varying moods; sometimes he 
wants the stimulus of rushing mo- 
tion (the destroyer, or Rodney 
Thomson’s Empty Saddle) or 
graceful play (Thomas Hand- 
forth’s exquisite tripping fawns 
and horses at play); oftener still, 
he wants soothing and rest. A ten- 
year-old who had dragged wearily 
after his mother on a shopping 
tour once flung himself on the li- 
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Man of Sorrow 





Mare and Foal 8 x 6 
This artist, who knows horseflesh, puts something into her 
etchings that brings sales 





/o André Smith 





Fhaga btn Cleves 


Elizabeth Norton 


brary couch and looked across at 
Hugh Fisher’s sunny, sheltered, 
Hall Stairs, Winchester. After a 
moment, he sighed out ‘Oh, 
mother, that rests me so after the 
turmoil of the city!” And many 
older print lovers have sought 
similar relief in that or some quiet 
landscape. Others are held and 
awed by the grave, austere mood 
of Nason’s shadowed lanes and 
lonely farms; some respond to 
poignant sadness like that of 
André Smith’s Man of Sorrow 
(which has been loved and 
bought especially by students in 
schoo! or college exhibitions). 
But certain things you cannot 
get the average buyer to desire. 
He will have naught of sordidness, 
of gaunt, twisted flotsam and jet- 
sam of man or beast or house, of 
satire that involves distorted, bit- 
ter ugliness, even, for the most 
part, of buffoonery. Within the 
pages of a book or on a gallery 


wall, he may, if they are sincere 
and strongly rendered, stare at 
such things with fascinated horror 
or with a wry, thoughtful smile, 
but they no more meet his test of 
“something to live with and love” 
than does experimental perspec- 
tive. As for abstractions, so far as 
they merely heighten the emotion 
of his beloved subject (the simpli- 
fications in Man of Sorrow, or the 
exaggerated slimness of a Hand- 
forth fawn) he accepts them. 
Sometimes he admires, though he 
very rarely buys, pure design in 
sweeping curves or a steadily re- 
peated rhythm crowding forward 
to a climax; anything with broken, 
angular rhythms or a dissected 
look makes him wince and turn 
away. 

Our patron’s wants would seem, 
after all, not too limited, and such 
as a Greek or a Florentine would 
have understood. If you care to 
meet them, you'll find him surpris- 
ingly receptive, and you may, in 
the end, lead him to take more 
than he now asks. 

But just at the present he can- 
not give you the material support 
he did ten years ago. His resources 
have been cut till there is little 
left for satisfying the needs of the 
spirit, since he, like you, can not 
live by the spirit alone. Like you, 
he strains anxious eyes toward a 
future when he can again get 
“what he likes.” 

* + * 


Tailoring for Prints 

The matting of prints for exhibi- 
tion and sale is a subject that con- 
cerns every artist who hopes to 
present his etchings, lithographs 
or wood engravings effectively to 
the buying public. This would 
seem, at first glance, a very simple 
matter. But there is more to the 
subject than meets the eye, as 
many a printmaker has learned by 
sad experience. Dealers and exhib- 
itors have definite requirements 
and the technic of matting offers 
various problems that are not 
likely to occur to the uninitiated. 

So we have asked Elizabeth 
Whitmore to write something on 
this subject for a future number 
of Art INSTRUCTION, and under the 
heading “Tailoring for Prints” she 
will give artists the benefit of her 
experience in the care and han- 
dling of prints. Editors 
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The figure was begun by rolling out a sheet of 
clay on canvas (so that the under surface would 
not adhere), and when the clay was slightly 
stiffened, a self-supporting cylinder was made 
by tapering the two edges that were to be lapped, 
moistening them with slip (a liquid mixture 
of clay and water) and pressing well together. 


This cylinder with open ends was then put in a 











horizontal position, supported in the center with 
a lump of clay. Smaller cylinders were then 
formed in the same manner for the neck and 
head, and joined to the larger one by pressing 


together, using slip to assure a good contact. 
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Solid, roughly formed clay was then attached 
for the legs, the rump was built up with ropes 
of clay, and the figure was ready for modeling. 
When the modeling was completed and the tail 
and ears attached, it was set aside until dry and 
ready for the biscuit firing. After that the deco- 
ration was done with black and red underglazed 
colors, the glaze was applied, and it was fired for 
the second time. 

The Bull is cream-white, black, and sealing- 
wax red in color, with a slight crackle for tex- 
ture. The size is approximately twelve inches 


long, six high. 


PHOTO BY SUNAMI CUTS BY PHOENIX 
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OME FAIER GS BULL 


CARL WALTERS 


The recent exhibition by Carl Walters, at the Down- 
town Gallery, of over twenty faience animals added 
new luster to the fame of one of America’s most noted 
artist-craftsmen. In these animal sculptures the char- 
acteristic “Walters’ Blue” gives way to a great variety 
of brilliant colors and glazes, and the artist exhibits 
fresh power in his handling of design and form. 
Polychrome sculpture in ceramics is one of the most 
difficult of arts and one in which very few excel. 

Walters’ ceramics are to be seen in many museum 
collections, including the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Whitney Museum of American Art, Art Institute 
of Chicago, Cincinnati Museum and Detroit Institute 
of Arts, to name a few. 

That he was a pupil of Robert Henri adds interest 
to Walters’ appearance in this number of Art IN- 
STRUCTION. 
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ART INSTRUCTION 
tT in the classroom T 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 
use of April ART INSTRUCTION 





The Ceramic Bull 


While enjoying the beauty of this mag- 
nificent piece of faience, were you at 
all disturbed by its unlikeness—in cer- 
tain respects—to any flesh and blood 
bull? Of course not. Yet this is far from 
a likeness of any live animal. Who ever 
saw a bull with such short legs? Some- 
how it is difficult for us to imagine this 
bull created in the exact image of a 
flesh and blood animal. After all, the 
creator Carl Walters is not modeling with 
flesh and blood, but with a medium that 
finds its best expression in forms that 
do not copy nature—that are better than 
nature’s forms, considering the purpose 
of a bull whose sole function is to de- 
light the eye through the esthetic pleas- 
ures of line, form, color, texture and 
pattern. The pattern—is it coincidence 
that it is related to the bony structure? 


& 


Use the Bull in a Design 


Make a cover for an exhibition catalog 
using the bull as a pictorial element 
combined with suitable lettering. The 
bull may be done in black and white (or 
one color and white) with one flat tone 
of gray for the white in shadow. Or you 
may use three or four flat colors, one 
for the dark markings, one for the re- 
flected light on the dark color, one for 
the light markings and one for the 
shadow on the light pattern. Keep all 
tones flat. Consult Matlack Price’s splen- 
did article on “Designing a Booklet” in 
the March number. 


The bull would also make a fine 


motive for a textile pattern. 


It would be interesting to experiment 
with the pattern on the bull. Start with a 
tracing in india ink which will reduce 
the figure to a flat black and white de- 
sign. Then try your hand at a new spot- 
ting. 


Robert Henri 


Henri’s portraits have something to offer 
even the elementary student. Perhaps the 
light and shadow treatment is the qual- 
ity most easily grasped because of its ex- 
treme simplicity. Have students lay 
tracing paper over these heads and trace 
the shadows, rendering them with brush 
and india ink in a single shadow tone. 
They will be surprised to discover how 
far these shadow-patterns go in giving 
character to the portraits. The pencil 
portrait on page 8 shows how Henri 
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sought this big light and shadow effect 
even in a rapid sketch. Here is some- 
thing the student can practice in his own 
work. 


Henri’s pen sketch on page 10 suggests 
a profitable exercise for the student. Let 
him try his hand at this sort of thing, 
making a shorthand drawing of some 
moving scene; then let him return to the 
studio and develop a composition from 
the sketch which, after all, is useful prin- 
cipally as an adjunct to his visual 
memory. 


The Design Test 


This test is certain to create interest 
with all students between the ages of 
twelve and eighty. They will be chal- 
lenged by the test and will find in it a 
new incentive for the study of design 
principles. 


By asking them to write reasons for 
their preferences, then comparing notes, 
the test will serve as the basis for much 
decision and study. 


Why not ask them to invent additional 
charts which can be tried out on the 
class? Some such procedure would keep 
interest keen while waiting for the sec- 
ond installment. Graves’ second article 
will show many applications of the prin- 
ciples involved and will be followed by 
a complete analysis of the charts. 


Subject for Debate 


In the Zorach article there are several 
interesting points for class discussion. 
Zorach (on page 19) is quoted as say- 
ing, “Never under any circumstances do 
anything that you think will sell or please 
the public—but once you have done 
something to your satisfaction, to the 
best of your ability—sell it.” 


Now Elizabeth Whitmore, a_ print 
dealer, devotes three pages (23, 24, 25) 
to telling artists what sort of pictures 
sell best. So you have two opposing phi- 
losophies brought together in this April 
number. Do you accept Zorach’s philos- 
ophy or should young artists listen to 
Elizabeth Whitmore? Is it commercial 
for an artist to investigate the market, 
then create pictures suited to that 
market? What about the Old Masters, 
did they paint to please themselves or 
their patrons? Were they commercial? 
Do we not expect the great artist to have 
new ideas, strange conceptions which are 
unacceptable to the traditionally-minded 
public? Were not many Old Masters 
whom we now understand and revere 
once condemned by their contempo- 
raries? In the February number of 
Carnegie Magazine, Elmer A. Stephan, 
Director of Art Education of the Pitts- 


burgh Schools writes something inter- 
esting in this connection. In an article 
evaluating the annual exhibition of the 
Pittsburgh Associated Artists he says— 
in part: 


“The public is being bored by what 
the juries approve; less and less are 
they having confidence in prize winners. 
And without the approval of the public 
in the field of painting, just as in the 
field of music, art cannot last long. The 
poor musician would face an empty 
auditorium, and the poor painter may 
eventually face an empty gallery. And 
this is as it should be. 


“Certain pictures, it is true, are an 
emotional outlet for the artist. He should 
paint these pictures. They are milestones 
for him to measure his accomplishment, 
but when he sends a picture to a gal- 
lery for public exhibition and for a pos- 
sible sale he should be as convincing to 
his public as the singer is to his audi- 
ence. If he condemns the ignorant pub- 
lic, then why does he want his work ex- 
hibited at all? If he attempts the ad- 
vanced, he must so interpret his mean- 
ing that the layman will understand and 
be able to read the language of art. 


“With these contrasting and perhaps 
confusing thoughts in mind, I enter an 
exhibition attempting to do my best to 
be fair in my own process both of elim- 
ination and of carefully judging to se- 
lect the best according to my own indi- 
vidual standards. What do I look for? 
Mainly, I look for the painter who has 
something to say, who has a message. 
After all, paint is his medium of expres- 
sion, and if I am dumb before his can- 
vas, I feel that he has little or nothing 
to say. But suppose I do find that he has 
something to say. Then I, with an open 
mind, try to see if he has expressed his 
little message beautifully, truthfully, 
convincingly, and with some taste. This 
seems to be the essence of beauty: to 
conceive a thought that is different, to 
tell the story better than another, and 
to couch it in simple, direct, but taste- 
ful language, as it were, the language 
of the arts. I may be highly aroused emo- 
tionally, I may be soothed peacefully, I 
may have my blind eyes open to new 
avenues, I may be startled by an unusual 
point of view. But I do not want to be 
turned away disappointed. I do not want 
to feel that the medium is beyond the 
power of the painter.... 


“I come to the conclusion that a pic- 
ture lives only through an audience who 
appreciates it. It is only so much dead 
paint unless it enters the heart of the 
beholder.” 
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The American Artists Professional League 
The Editors had the pleasure of being present at the Annual 
Dinner Meeting of the American Artists Professional League 
held on February 15th at the famous Salmagundi Club in New 
York. One of the most important activities of the League is 
the Annual American Art Week and the reports of Chapter 
chairmen from the various states contributed an inspiring part 
of the Dinner program. In one of the club rooms were the 
“Report Books”—glorified scrapbooks giving dramatic evidence 
of results of the Art Week campaigns throughout the country, 
largely through newspaper clippings telling of the activities of 
clubs, civie societies and merchants in promoting the aims of 
Art Week. Oil paintings were awarded as prizes to the state 
chairmen who reported the greatest increase in membership 
and the most productive activity by their chapters in arranging 
art exhibitions, art programs and picture sales. 

Art Week, as conducted by this rapidly growing League is 
one of the most effective means of making our nation art- 
conscious. It should, in our opinion, have the enthusiastic sup- 
port and active participation of every artist, teacher and of all 
who believe art to be important to the culture of America. All 
are urged to write the National Secretary, Wilford S. Conrow 
(154 West 57th Street, New York), for information about the 
American Artists Professional League and its plans for next 
year’s Art Week. The League is “a national organization of 
American artists and art lovers, working impersonally for con- 
temporary American art and artists.” Through the power of 
its large membership it is active in promoting legislation de- 
signed to benefit artists, and it serves members in other ways. 

Those who attended the dinner were thrilled by Mr. Harold 
Raynold’s motion pictures of nationally-known artists at work 
in their studios. We understand that these movies, in color, 
showing George Elmer Browne, Gifford Beal, Luigi Lucioni, 
Gordon Grant and others are available for art associations and 
schools. 

Devoe & Raynolds Poster Contest 
The Devoe & Raynolds Poster Contest—an annual affair—is 
conducted, according to Mr. Ivor Kenway, advertising manager, 
“in an attempt to raise the standard of American poster art 
and to encourage its use in this country.” 

Speaking of this year’s Travel Poster Contest at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Artists Professional League, 
Mr. Kenway declared that “Poster production in Europe is 
decades ahead of poster development in this country, simply 
because European advertisers have learned the commercial 
benefits of being outrageously non-commercial in poster art. 
We have fine poster men here, but do not use them enough. 
It is our hope that this contest will be a means of bringing 
recognition to outstanding poster artists and their work.” 

Mr. Kenway stated that the railroads have shown a very 
keen interest in this Travel Poster Contest and he expressed 
the hope that some of the entries might be purchased by them. 
In that event Devoe will act as broker for the artist—without 
commission. 

The outstanding posters will be exhibited in the Transpor- 
tation Building at the New York World’s Fair and, later, in 
prominent railroad and other travel terminals all over the 
country. Exhibits, similar to those of the Drive Safely Posters, 
are also being planned. 

Mr. Kenway pointed out that the contest is non-cemmercial 
in every way. Competing artists are not required to use any 
Devoe materials. “In fact,” he said, “they won’t even be asked 
what brand of material they used!” 

The prizes are as follows: First Prize—$1,000.00; Second 
Prize—$250.00; Third Prize—$100.00; Fourth Prize—$50.00; 
Fifth Prize—$20.00; and ten other prizes of $10.00 each. 

Application blanks and full particulars can be secured from 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 34 Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. 


Exhibition of Society of Illustrators 

The 37th Annual Exhibition of the Society of Illustrators will 
be held this year at the Grand Central Fifth Avenue Galleries, 
Fifth Avenue at 5lst Street, from April 13 to May 6, inclusive. 
Harve Stein, Chairman of the Exhibition, announces that the 
exhibition will comprise original illustrations by America’s 
outstanding illustrators and in addition will include paintings, 
water colors, drawings, etc., which these artists have done for 
themselves in their leisure moments. Of particular interest to 
Continued on page 32 
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This unique Model was constructed with MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
Drawing Pencils by A. G. Law, nationally known scale-mode I builder 


BUILT WITH PENCILS 


Architects and Draughtsmen will recognize 
the basic truth of the point we illustrate 
here— namely that all buildings are first 
“built” with PENCILS. Experience shows that 
there is no more responsive and satisfactory 
tool for the purpose than the MICROTOMIC 
VAN DYKBEE. It is strong, smooth, always de- 
pendable. Its MICROTOMIC lead possesses 
superior covering qualities because it is 
denser, finer-grained. Excellent for blue-print 


work. Complete opacity prevents ragged. 


edges. Erases cleanly, eliminating blue-print 
“ghosts"—and you will find each of the 18 
degrees from 7B to 9H accurately graded 
and uniform throughout. Also obtainable 
with Chisel Point Leads in degrees: 4B, 2B, 
HB, 2H, 4H and 6H. 


MICROTOMIC 
VAN DYKE 
DRAWING PENCIL 


_- 
EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
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| UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSIONS — 


Courses in a wide variety of art areas 
pertinent to the social needs of today. 
Offerings range for introductory ori- 
entation in the fundamentals of art to 
advanced courses. History of painting, 
modern Mexican art, drawing, painting, 
design, architecture, hand-crafts, meth- 
ods of teaching art, psychology of art, 
review of Owatonna Art Education 


Write for complete bulletin to 


@ Director of Summer Session 
663 Administration Building 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


With the Schools 


This department invites news items of general interest con- 
cerning art schools and will gladly print them, within the 
limits of its space. 


Our mail this month brings us some particularly 
interesting school news. 


{| The UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y., Edward T. Hall, director, 
has been featured in Rockefeller Center Magazine 
for January. It is pointed out that last year more 
than 2500 different articles were made at the school 
in various branches of the arts. Students range in 
age from five to seventy-five years. Members of 
many professions attend, along with movie celebri- 
ties. Puppetry, basketry, jewelry, modeling and 
weaving are included in the curriculum, which is 
presented under the guidance of a faculty of twenty 
master-craftsmen. 


‘| From the other end of the country come news- 
paper clippings telling of activities of the HOLLY- 
WOOD ART CENTER SCHOOL, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia; Henry Lovins, director. They describe an 
interesting exhibition at the school, open to the 
public, of cartoons, costume design, fashion illustra- 
tion, commercial art, photography, and drawing and 
painting. In all these departments the work shows 
a strong leaning towards practical art. 


{| The CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS re- 
ports that Mr. Tommy Tucker of Hollywood, who 








COLOR PRINTS 


after 
Old and Modern Masters 
El Greco, Vermeer, Goya, Chagall, 
Soutine, Viaminck and others 
ONE CENT EACH 
Send for list of 300 subjects 
ALL PRINTED IN THE U. §. A. 
ART EDUCATION, INC. 
35 West 34th Street New York City 





CARTOONING 
INSTRUCTION IN MODERN EFFECTS 
AND RENDERINGS 
COMPLETELY NEW 
DETAILS AND FREE LESSON 
SENT UPON REQUEST 
MIGS SCHOOL OF 
CARTOONING 
P. O. Box 893 Springfield, Mass. 
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has doubled for Donald Duck in Disney Films, and 

imitates many animals, recently gave a demonstra- 
tion of his movie “noises” before the student body. As Walt Disney is a 
former Academy student, the talk was particularly interesting to this 
group. 


{| Teachers attending the Eastern Arts Convention here in New York 
are cordially invited to visit the Galleries of ART EDUCATION, INC., 
at 35 West 34th Street, where the current exhibit consists of an interest- 
ing display of educational literature such as encyclopedias, portfolios 
and other books in the educational field. Color prints are also on view. 


{| The Department of Art of the STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA is, 
as usual, offering a program of more than common interest. Their ex- 
hibition program deserves special attention, the work of many artists 
of prominence being included in a schedule which continues into the 
spring. The month of February saw a display of sculpture, paintings, 
drawings and photographs representative of the varied and outstand- 
ing product of Alexander Archipenko executed during the last thirty 
years. Concurrently, paintings by Max Beckmann were shown. During 
March thirty oil paintings, twenty-five water colors and eight litho- 
graphs make up a one-man show by Waldo Peirce. He and his work 
have been the subject recently of extensive articles in Life and Esquire. 
In April Eliot O'Hara, Burchfield, Brook, McFee and others will be 
represented. Equally interesting features will be shown through May 
and June. 


{ Visitors to Worcester, Massachusetts, should not fail to see the unique 
and highly interesting Museum of the Worcester Pressed Steel Com- 
pany. This is known as the JOHN WOODMAN HIGGINS MUSEUM. 
A permanent exhibition containing an Ancient, a Medieval and a Mod- 
ern Wing is beautifully housed in a building of steel and glass, which 
rises high above the surrounding factory buildings. It is a museum in 
the true sense of the word, equipped with library and laboratory of 
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pressed-steel products, from all places and all times, established with 
these purposes in view: to inspire steel-workers; to attract superior 
recruits; to stimulate Art in Industry; to extol steel craftsmanship; and 
to inform the public. Here the worker sees the value of his own labor in 
the finished construction, and recognizes his relation to the onward 
march of industry, while the visitor is shown the definite correlation 
between functional efficiency and beauty. The collections stand in high- 
ceilinged halls with impressive settings. 


{ The JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL (Indianapolis, Indiana) 
Chronicle tells us of two special courses being conducted during 1939: 
Lithography, which has heretofore been an extra-curricular activity; 
and Eliot O’Hara’s water color course which will be continued. Mr. 
O’Hara will be absent during the Fall term but an equally outstanding 
water-colorist will substitute. Students in the advanced composition 
classes at this school have the opportunity of working under such con- 
ditions as the student would enjoy if he were in his own studio with 
an older, experienced fellow-artist living next door, upon whom he 
could call for suggestions and friendly criticism. He is encouraged to 
search his own environment for material which has, for him, special 
beauty and significance. There is in this advanced composition course 
a class in egg-tempera, the only one offered in the state of Indiana. 
This unique medium was used by the Old Masters of the 14th Century, 
and interest in it has been recently revived due largely to its use by 
Thomas Benton in his famous Indiana murals. 


{| Interesting things are also happening in the South. The SOCIETY 
OF THE FOUR ARTS STUDIO SCHOOL, of Palm Beach, Florida, is 
offering a program worthy of the highest commendation. This organi- 
zation, comprised largely of members of the winter colony (numbering 
many who have achieved distinction in arts, letters, finance or industry), 
is stimulating art appreciation by bringing exhibitions of paintings and 
sculpture or by presenting artists in the field of drama, music and litera- 
ture. An equally important function of the Society, and one which 
makes the school essential, is the discovery and development of local 
talent in the various arts. During the first two years the Society rented 
quarters in the Spanish Provincial Building, but at the beginning of 
1938 it occupied the first unit in a series of new buildings which will 
eventually consist of spacious galleries, libraries, studios and assembly 
rooms. Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire has been the director of the galleries 
since the beginning of the Society. Miss Helen Burgess is in charge of 
the school. 


§ We have received a folder describing the 9th Annual Junior Art 
Show (Apr. 22-May 7; open to pupils below high school level) at the 
MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA, at Flagstaff. Information may 
be obtained from Mrs. Harold S. Colton, the curator of art, who asks 
the co-operation of all school supervisors, principals and art directors in 
furthering this service to the young people of many races. 


{ The WASHINGTON SQUARE OUT-DOOR ART EXHIBIT will be 
held June 2-16 inclusive. Artists of the New York Metropolitan area 
are invited to participate in the semi-annual event. Registration will be 
held at the Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Avenue at Eighth Street, May 29-30. 
For further information write to the Secretary, Washington Square 


Out-door Art Exhibit, 70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CcCOoOurR SES 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Students receive a in- 


struction from a talen’ faculty 
including Hart Benton 
internationally known mural 
painter. Thorough 


training in Painting, awing, 
Sculpture, Advertisi and In- 
dustrial Design, Illustration, 
Fashion, Interior Devroration 

SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 12 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


4427 Warwick Boulevard 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Illustrated catalogue on request 
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ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


“a Personal instruction by prom- 
An Arts & inent artists and craftemen. 


=. ART CLASSES in Oil Pointing 
Crafts Gal -—- Water Color — Composition 
lery where Line Drawing—Etching. 

CRAFT CLASSES in Metalry— 
one may Pottery — Jewelry — Leather — 


Bookbinding—General Crafts. B 
BUY-WORK aaa and have ~ 


STUDY” Day and Evening Classes. Write 


or Phone. 
39 E. Sth St., N. ¥. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 

et mt Arch. Teacher ai ays Fok Avert Design 

Interior Decoration, Pi Wustration, indus Dele 


38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Years 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising. 
stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
INSTITUTE jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
OF 9th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, WN. A. 


instructor 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 








18 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Individual Instruction. 
Start NOW! Get Catalog. 


AR INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stamwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh, Pa. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


“Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 
for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 

DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 W. 45th St., N. ¥Y.C., BRyant 9-3085 
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IMPORTANT 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Vv 


Winslow 
THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


By Leon Loyat Winstow, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. McGraw - Hill 
Series in Education. 392 pages, 6 x 9. $3.50 


Here is a new approach to art as an outgrowth of the curricu- 
lum as a whole—a course of study in art offering a well-rounded 
body of ordered zxsthetic experience in which the general and 
technical aspects of the subject are presented in equitable rela- 
tion to each other. The illustrations, some of them in full color, 
are an outstanding feature of the book. 


Reiss and Schweizer 

YOU CAN DESIGN 
By Wrnovp Reiss, Assistant Professor of Mural 
Painting, New York University, and ALBERT 
CHARLES SCHWEIZER, Professor of Architecture, 
New York University. Whittlesey House Publi- 
cation. 124 pages, 9 x 12. $3.75 


This book shows how the student, beginning with elementary 
designs formed unconsciously through random scribbles, can 
make original and interesting patterns and develop them into 
acceptable designs. Each step is explained and illustrated and 
examples of finished designs are given. 


McMahon 
THE ART OF ENJOYING ART 


By A. Pamir McManon, Professor of Fine Arts. 
New York University. Whittlesey House Publi- 
cation. 319 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00 
Not only does the author present a theory of the enjoyment of 
art through understanding of it at the three levels of sensation, 
technique, and form, but also offers questions, suggestions, and 
illustrations that bring these elements into the experience of 
the student. 
Schmuck and Jewel 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


279 pages, 8 x 11. $5.00. Textbook edition, $3.75 


Carlyle and Oring 


LETTERS AND LETTERING 
128 pages, 1014 x 814. $4.00 


Carlyle and Oring 
LAYOUTS AND LETTERHEADS 
152 pages, 10 x 8. $5.00 





Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 















For Drawing 
Perfection use 


THERE are no finer pens than Gillott's. Over 
a century of pen-making experience is back of 
every pen. Finished artists and students alike 
find Gillott's readily adaptable to their "touch." 
Try these flexible, easy running pens today. Sold 
at all art suppliers. For a sample of six pens, 
send 25c or $1.00 for a complete set, including 
three exquisitely fine points, if your dealer is 
not supplied. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
New York 


93 Chambers Street 











SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS from page 29 


students, as well as to out-of-town World’s Fair visitors, will 
be a display showing the actual processes of making an illus- 
tration, from the author’s manuscript to the final reproduc. 
tion. The work of Harold von Schmidt, President of the So- 
ciety of illustrators, will be used graphically to demonstrate 
this exhibition. Further information regarding the 37th Annual 
Exhibition of the Society of Illustrators, can be obtained by 
addressing the Executive Secretary, Society of Tlustrators, 


334144 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Meet a New Product 

We've just been introduced to Cel-U-Seal, a new 
product which we believe will interest our readers. 
Cel-U-Seal is a cellulose acetate film with a tacky, 
transparent, adhesive coating which, when laid down 
on any surface, adheres to it permanently, forming a 
protective film that looks quite like varnish. Ap- 
plied to a print, its pleasant lustre brings out the 
richness of color tones and gives quality to the pic- 
ture. In the studio it has many uses: applied to draw- 
ings and designs, done in any medium, it serves both 
as protection and enhancement of color. 


Cel-U-Seal is easy to apply. It comes in sheets. 
backed on the adhesive side with a glassine separator 
sheet. This separator sheet is easily peeled away along 
one edge and the adhesive film allowed to stick to 
the object or print being treated. As the separator 
sheet is slowly pulled off, the film sticks to the print. 
No water or other adhesive is used; the operation is 
rapid and fool-proof. The manufacturers claim that 
the effect is permanent and does not turn yellow. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


PUZZLERS* + 


Art Instruction proposes to put the perspective prowess of its 
readers to proof, month by month, by proposing problems in 
drawing that call for skill in delineation and constructive think- 
ing. The correct —or a correct — solution of the puzzler will 
appear the following month. These projects will be treated 
here as freehand perspective, though for the sake of clarity 
we often use ruled lines in our solution drawings. 
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Solution of March Puzzler 


In drawing the boiler head of the locomotive, remember that 
the long diameter of the ellipse SW should be at right angles 
to the axis MT of the cylinder. The smaller ellipse (represent- 
ing the door that we are.to open) is not drawn on the same 
diameter but on one slightly beyond (to the right). This 
places it in the perspective center of the large circle. 

The problem of the open door is a matter of swinging the 
rectangle ABCD out to its new position BDEF, at right angles 
to its original position. This rectangle is not a square, as it 
would be if it exactly enclosed the circular door. 

In drawing the circular door within BDEF, remember that 
the ellipse should be drawn on a long diameter KR that is at 
right angles to the axis NO of an imagined cylinder of which 
the circular door is the end. 


April Puzzler 
I 














Srenengeeciens 1 eel 


Draw the mallet in perspective in two positions: 

1 With handle verticle and with its cylindrical head resting 
on line AB. Make AB any desired length; it is shown here 
merely to give the angle at which cylinder is to be placed. 

2 With handle touching ground at right. The cylinder should 
rest on AB as in position 1. 

In both sketches represent the correct proportions of the 
mallet as indicated by the measurements given. 


* * * 


There is a present for you on the 
inside of the front cover 


April 1939 





Something you've been waiting for! 


CEL-U-SEAL 


Patents applied for 


TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE FILM 


For Protecting — Preserving — En- 
hancing Photos, Drawings, 
Old Prints, Manuscripts, Show 
Cards, etc. 





@ PERMANENT — DIRTPROOF — WATERPROOF 
@ APPLIED BY HAND — QUICKLY, EASILY 
@ SAMPLES AND SPECIMENS TO DEALERS 


Manufactured by Distributors 
Celuseal Corp. The Morilla Co. 
Perth Amboy, N. J 36 Cooper Square 

* New York, N. Y. 
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USE THEM ON... |G 
PAPER WALLBOARD, _ |ige=ciitcail 
PLASTER, CANVAS, ART 


COLORS 
METAL, Etc., Etc Ete. .|) Sseuers 


Samy vanity ayn 


(oa my 
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| MUCH CHEAPER THAN jt Sissi 
) OTHER TYPES OF PAINT 

ie’ BECAUSE YOU BUY CONCENTRATED POWDER 
Solarite Art Colors are more econom- 
ical to use than liquid, paste or cake 
colors because they come in 

2 concentrated powder ready to mix. 
instantly soluble in water. An almost 
unlimited color range can be obtained 
|g with 3 primary and 9 special colors. Adopted 
| by Boards of Education. Mon-poisonous | 
FOR COLOR CARD AND PRICE LIST WRITE 


"THE REARDON COMPANY 


2200 N. 2nd. ST. ST. LOVIS, MISSOURI 
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Send for new Broad-Edge Portfolio 
and Sampler (which regularly sells 
for $1.40) at special price of $1.00. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. Al, New York 


PRERTGEN 


FOR NEW DAILY 
WRITE CATALOG of 
ART SUPPLIES! 


Buy highest quality sup- 
plies at mail-order sav- 
ings . . . the easy, 
thrifty way to make 
your materials money 
buy more. Write for 
YOUR copy of new 
catalog containing 75 
Tiges art materials ex- 
clusively, and 100 pages 
of related items. Thou- 
sands of artists buy from 
Daily. Write today! 
BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
120 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Important! Because of the Daily Catalog’s value 
it is sent to Artists and Art Students only. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN 
ARTIST continued from page 16 


and more successful in a staff posi- 
tion than he could ever be as a 
free-lance. This is the one who 
would rather be engaged in art 
than in any other kind of work, 
but who lacks initiative or who 
shrinks from contacts, or who is 
not a good self-organizer. Any one 
of these traits, which may be deep- 
rooted, will defeat a_ successful 
free-lance career, or at least 
heavily handicap it. The success- 
ful free-lances are what our friends 
in psychology call extroverts — 
forthright, adventuresome people 
who do not dread, but rather look 
forward to new contacts and new 
frontiers of experience and activ- 
ity. Such people do not stay long 
in a staff position. They feel earth- 
bound, and after a little realistic 
experience in an organized studio 
—off they go to seek greater for- 
tunes, won by facing greater haz- 
ards. Their story was written long 
ago—in “Jack the Giant-Killer.” 

The real theme of this chapter 
is vocational—with an explanation 
of the economic anatomy of any 
kind of an art staff. You need only 
to remember, in order to be rea- 
sonably happy, that all the art 
work is planned and produced on 
a cost basis which is geared to a 
competitive retail selling price. 
The difference represents the or- 
ganization’s or the department's 
profit—and it isn’t all profit, 
either. The art service has over- 
head: rent, all office operation costs, 
telephone operator, bookkeeper, 
salesmen’s salaries, and artists’ sal- 
aries—including yours. Can you 
earn it? If you can’t earn it for the 
organization, how do you expect 
to earn it for yourself? 

Many artists apply for staff posi- 
tions in a negative state of mind, 
expecting, almost intending not to 
like the work. They are a liability 
to the organization that hires 
them. Psychologically they are a 
liability to themselves. The artist 
who feels he is too good to be held 
down on a salary has only to prove 
it. It’s a free country, and talent, 
like water, finds its own level. 

And very few artists with the 
ability and the personality to be- 
come successful free-lances have 
ever stayed on an art staff any 
longer than they wanted to. 

















QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements 
of your small sketches and other 
opaque originals quickly, easily, 
and accurately. Postoscope pro- 
jects them on poster board or any other drawing or 
painting material . . . right side to . .. amy size 
- ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that 
re) F F E R gives full details, and special trial 
offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to 
be without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., {ti Beatrice, Neb. 











CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 











JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 Union Square, New York City 
Our Special 
x 3-WAY 
| DAYLIGHT LAMP 
Switches to 
50-100-150 Watt—$12.50 
Table Clamp Lamp 


40-60-100 Watt—$7.50 
Lower priced lamps in stoch 


> A complete line of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 

Telephone ALgonquin 4-9871 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


















Send for the 
“in 1891 


> AIR BRUSH 


one”’ 4 THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 

“dy, MANUFACTURING CO. 
~ 2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 



























SILK SCREEN.. 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—displays, 
etc., in one or more colors. Quick, modern, 
ECONOMICAL! For details on individual or 


class instruction, write . 


Silk Screen Supplies, inc. 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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$2,020.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


ENTER THE DEVOE “TRAVEL” POSTER CONTEST 
$1,000.00 FIRST PRIZE ; JUDGES 
To the artist making the best poster 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 


on the subject of “Travel”—$1,000.00. 
2nd prize—$250.00; 3rd prize— One of America’s Foremost 


$100.00; 4th prize—$50.00; 5th prize 


—$20.00; and 10 other prizes of $10 ilustretors 

each. : JONAS LIE 

$250.00 P5560 and $100 ae ome pe President, National Academy of 

ae eUVy | A “UU ba ) . 

fered jointly by Western Railroad and Design 

Pullman for the three outstanding DON HEROLD 

posters portraying travel by train any- Well-known Cartoonist, Humorist 
where west of and including Chicago, : Author — : 


St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg and 
New Orleans. 


OPEN TO EVERYBODY 


The contest began on March 1, 1939, 
and will close on April 30, 1939. It is 
open to all amateur and professional 
artists in the United States. 


HOW TO ENTER 


Get all the facts today! Entry blanks 
and rules for the contest may be ob- 
tained from Devoe art dealers, or by LAST YEAR, in Devoe’s “Drive Safely” 
writing to Devoe & Ravnolds Com- Contest, these won top rizes. Artists were 
pany, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New Keith Shaw, Now Vern; F. S. Brummer, 


~ - Philadelphia; G. E. B ley, Cambridge, 
York City. — Pp everley, Cam ge 


HON. JOSEPH EASTMAN 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cc. B. FALLS 
Prominent Poster Artist and Designer 


LOWELL THOMAS 
World Travel and Radio Commentator 








DRIVE SAFELY 


The Devoe ‘“Travel’’ Poster Contest, like 
the 1938 contest, is being conducted on a 
strictly non-commercial basis. It is not a 
requirement that Devoe Artists’ Materials 
be used on posters submitted; in fact, en- 
trants are asked not to specify brand of 
material they are using. 


SPONSORED BY DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















FREEHAND 
DRAWING 


The Correct Answers 


for the Maitland Graves Design Test on Page II 























I ue How do you check up with the answers as given in SELF-TAUGHT 
GR PX the two columns at the left? Your score is the num- : 

9 12 ber of correct answers multiplied by five. 7 a 

MJ DC a ; — — 

1e purpose of this test is to try to determine the PENCIL 
3; | B degree of aptitude for two-dimensional composition PEN AND INK 
NO TL as indicated by simple abstract design. It is based on Canes 
the premise that unity is the one essential requisite —S 

4 14 of design. The elements of harmony (medium con- COMBINED 
PK | JM trast) or discord (maximum contrast) being a mat- Bessirsiancg 

p 15 ter of taste or temperament do not enter into the test. _ METHODS 

: - i ete. 

MG GK Pictures or illustrations containing realistic sub- $3 50 

‘. ? ject matter have not been used in this test because ° 

RP | PT they tend to suggest associated ideas and prejudices. Postage and packing i8¢ 

i | Therefore, in order to insure as far as possible a Cree on ae 

co AR purely visual reaction, the designs have been made _—B*C8_ Of Pencll ang arate heaeh the 
YZ &. abstract. This reduces the chance of the subject being _— baste, principles of all good ae vdani 
P 13 influenced by factors foreign to pure design. eee eget a 
ON EM In May Art INSTRUCTION a discussion of this test amples of the work of many artists. 
. will be continued and applications of the composi- the ast fold os SS i Dee 
wx TI tional principles involved will be shown in paintings, _—fine, for i a ay 

photographs, advertising designs and sculpture. Fol- whe wants the fun of werking Gane 

10 20 lowing will be a complete analysis of each chart with 
WD | EV the whys and wherefores of the answers. Art Instruction 
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230 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


ARE 


10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 


373 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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It is a 48 page book 


w Your local Art Store will be glad to supply you 


Ask for free catalogue... or write 


Cy 











rOSTE 
8286 SUNSET BLVD. * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 


WALTER T. 
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IN THE SPECIAL MARCH ISSUE 





me Golden Gate 


International Exposition 
ART, ARCHITECTURE & PLANNING 


® Unique in treatment, this special issue of the Magazine of 
Art brings you a picture of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition of a character and completeness which you are 
not likely to find anywhere else. 

If you are going to the Exposition, it will serve as a selec- 
tive guide. If you are not going, it is an entertaining and 
satisfactory way to enjoy the “show”’—at home. In either 
event, the March number gives you a permanent record of 
one of the greatest art displays the world has ever known. 


Langdon Warner 
THE ARTS OF THE PACIFIC BASIN 


Rene d Harnoncourt 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN ART 


Grace L. McCann Morley 
EUROPEAN CONTEMPORARY ART 


Edueational Program of Art Exhibitions 


Roland J. McKinney 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING 


Walter Heil 
EUROPEAN OLD MASTERS 


F. A. Gutheim 
ARCHITECTURE & PLANNING 


Shepard V ogelgesang 


PLAN & INSTALLATION OF THE 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Alfred Frankenstein 
THE FAIR AS A WHOLE 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Coming eA SPECIAL MAY ISSUE ON 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 





Special Offer «+ Send $1 for three issues, including 
two special numbers on the Fairs. Money-back guarantee. 


All sample copies are exhausted. 
MAGAZINE of ART 
$5 A YEAR « 50c A COPY 


The American Federation Of Arts 
Barr Building. Washington. D. C. 
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